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Economy in Taxation and Management 
EDITORIAL 


CONOMY means getting your money’s 
E worth. It means getting the maximum 

of utility or satisfaction or benefit from 
the minimum of labor, privation, 
or inconvenience. In our present 
system utility in the public econ- 
omy comes as a product of gov- 
ernmental services, of public 
expenditures; costs are due pri- 
marily to the payment of taxes. 
So economy in government 
means efficiency in public serv- 
ice and low taxes, as low as are 
possible in view of the quality of 
the public services. 

One test of economy is the re- 
lation of service to price. If you 
pay more, would you get better 
quality or greater quantity of 
goods? If you pay less, would the quality of 
service decline? If you could pay less, and still 
improve the quality of service, the opportunity 
for economy would be clear. Does not the latter 
hypothesis fit conditions in the United States, 
and some other political divisions? We pay 
huge sums directly or indirectly to politicians, 
and we get inefficient municipal government. 
For the same amount of money we could get 
more of the things we ought to want—educa- 
tion, sanitation, healthful recreation, and the 
regulation and stabilization of industrial life. 

Economy in taxation answers the questions: 
How much shall we get through taxes as a 
whole? What taxes shall be used in getting it? 
The first question is answered by the solution 
of the problem of the desirable extent of public 
expenditures. The second is concerned with 
specific forms of taxation or of a tax system. 
An ideal tax would bring in a large revenue, at 
a small cost of collection. It would be capable 
of a quick increase or decrease if need for pub- 
lic revenue should expand or contract. It would 
disturb industry and inconvenience the tax- 
payer as little as possible. It would be assessed 
on all or most of the citizens. And it would 
conform to the individual taxpayer's ability to 
pay: that is, it would exempt small incomes 





or those that provide for only bare necessities, 
and it would increase with the increase in the 
size of individual incomes. The best tax system 
would seem to be one which 
in its entirety conforms most 
nearly to all of these principles 
weighted according to their rela- 
tive importance. 

In the large sense, however, 
to face the tax problem we need 
to face the problem of govern- 
mental expenditure as well as 
that of revenue systems. The 
current depression provides an 
excellent opportunity to cities 
for developing more foresight in 
the handling of various activi- 
ties. If municipal administrators 
wish to keep their cities solvent, 
continue to improve the quality of their service, 
and at the same time lighten the burdens of the 
taxpayer, they will have to look carefully into 
the administration of each activity and its rela- 
tion to other activities both public and private, 
with a view of eliminating waste and introduc- 
ing effective and approved methods of carrying 
on public business. Now is the time to prepare 
long-time financial plans, inaugurate sound 
budget and personnel systems, set up methods 
of strict control over all operations, and other- 
wise improve administrative procedure. The 
adoption of council-manager government or a 
similar institutional arrangement making pos- 
sible the appointment of capable administra- 
tors will go a long way toward a realization of 
economy in government. 
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Editorial 


Cleveland Falters 


Students of municipal government were 
neither surprised nor discouraged to learn re- 
cently that the politically entrenched forces 
of partisan government in Cleveland had 
finally succeeded, but only after their fourth 
attempt, to discard the council-manager char- 
ter and revert to the old mayor-council form. 
The manager charter itself contained several 
serious defects, chief of which was the election 
of twenty-five councilmen from districts in- 
stead of from the city at large. Then, too, 
ever since the adoption of the council-manager 
plan it was to a limited extent in the hands of 
those who had a greater sympathy for partisan 
politics than for political economy. It was 
therefore not surprising that at a time when 
most voters are even more than ever inclined 
to vote their resentments rather than their ap- 
preciations, that the partisans should triumph. 

Nor did the attack on the democracy 
of the council-manager plan by a man high in 
the ranks of his party, in an interview to the 
United Press following the Cleveland election, 
cause the advocates of reform in municipal 
government much concern—on the contrary it 
served to refresh their memories of what Wood- 
row Wilson, for many years the exalted leader 
of the same party, once stated: “I regard the 
manager plan of municipal government as a 
marked advance over any plan hitherto tried 
in this country, from the standpoint of both 
efficiency and democracy.” The successes in 
the nineteen remaining cities of over 100,000 
population, which represent one out of every 
five cities in the United States within this pop- 
ulation group, are more significant than one 
city’s return to the old form. The New York 
Times termed it a “backward step” and the 
New York World-Telegram commented: 


The lesson of the Cleveland election 


is a very 
old one—the price of good government is eternal 
public vigilance 

Rotten politics can ruin any system of govern 
ment. 

But citizens have a better chance to achieve 
efficient and clean government under the 
manager system than any other operating in the 
United States. That is the general experience and 


testimony not only of municipal experts, but of 
virtually all of the 442 cities that have tried the 
council-manager plan 

Our readers will be greatly interested in the 
article by Mayo Fesler in this issue on “Why 
Cleveland Abandoned the Council-Manager 


rs 


Comment 


Plan” following “the best continuous eight 
years of administration in the history of the 
city.” 


Is the Cost Too Much? 


Municipalities must spend less because their 
incomes have been reduced. Their situation is 
not unlike that of a man who has had to lower 
his standard of living to meet a reduction in 
salary. The fact that municipal budgets for 
1932 are to be considerably less than the actual 
expenditures for 1930 does not imply, how- 
ever, that money was wasted in 1930, any 
more than we can conclude that the man who 
has had to call home his son from college, fore- 
go his periodic physical examination, and so 
on, wasted the $100 additional salary he for- 
merly received. But in many ways government 
differs a great deal from private individuals 
and business enterprises. Governmental serv- 
ices, assuming they are essential, must con- 
tinue because they affect the public welfare, 
while the ordinary private business can be 
abandoned without affecting directly a whole 
community, except when many businesses cur- 
tail materially their activities added burdens 
are thrown upon the cities as in the present 
industrial depression. 

If, on the other hand, the municipal govern- 
ment curtails or abandons an essential service 
such as pre-natal clinics, for instance, either 
the work will have to be undertaken by a 
private agency, in which case the public would 
pay directly instead of in taxes, or if left un- 
done the infant mortality rate would increase. 
Again, if streets are not kept in repair the 
maintenance cost will be exceedingly high later 
or a new pavement may have to be laid at a 
greatly increased cost. Therefore instead of 
making horizontal and indiscriminate cuts, 
municipal authorities must base every reduc- 
tion upon careful analysis of the facts. These 
considerations lead to a number of questions: 
How much can taxes and expenditures be re- 
duced? What after all constitutes an effective 
demand for public services? When should 
activities be transferred to private enterprise? 
If government costs are to be cut, just where 
should such reductions be made? What are 
cities throughout the country actually doing 
by way of reducing municipal expenditures? 
Answers to these and to many similar questions 
will be found in the articles in this issue. 
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Should Public Expenditures Be Reduced? 


By SIMEON E. LELAND 
Professor of Economics, The University of Chicago! 


The demand for expenditure reductions can be answered only in terms of serv- 


ices rendered—and who is to decide what government shall do? If the citizens- 
taxpayers are to decide then they must have more facts; cuts must be made 
only after all the facts have been analyzed. 


“Let him (the king) not cut his own root, 
nor the root of other men by excessive greed.” 


Laws or Manu, VII. 130 


HE present movement to reduce the cost 
of government is of more than passing 
importance. It is, in part, the product of 
an individualism which desires to deflate gov- 
ernment on the ground that public expendi- 


of this philosophy changed. The liberal think- 
ers who originally adopted these views died 

the world recognizes their greatness. Their 
views lost their virility as government condi- 
tions changed but new crusaders rose to cham- 
pion them. They sought to use the philosophi- 
cal cudgels to curb the social and welfare ac- 
tivities of democratic governments. The weap- 


ture is necessarily unwise—a belief which ons originally used against despotism, which 
. harks back prior to the days when Say ex- later safeguarded eighteenth century personal 
: pressed the notion that governmental expense and property rights now came to be used for 
. is a loss to society; that money paid to govern- _ the preservation of vested interests, the per- 
‘ ment never returns. It is also a movement to petuation of profits and the unbridling of 
e reduce taxes—especially ability-to-pay levies greed. The liberals of one century became the 
e rather than to cut expenditures per se. Such _ reactionaries of the next two. 
: an attitude has roots in early American tradi- 
ns tions where opposition to taxes without repre- ANALYSIS OF SERVICES RENDERED 
, sentation was really objection to any taxes at The demand for reduction in public expen- 
k all. The movement is likewise predicated upon __ditures or taxes can be answered only in terms 
a the belief that modern governments are ex- of services rendered or to be rendered. The 
- cessively wasteful. Doubtless many of them ever increasing tax bill at once arouses the tax- 
a are; others are efficient, but movements are payer who struggles to meet his current obli- 
d built upon sentiments or emotions rather than gations and the taxpayer who is bothered not 
1- upon the impartial analysis of facts. Regardless by the margin of subsistence but by the en- 
e. of its genesis, the “big push” to deflate govern- croaching limits of progressive taxation. Each 
1€ mental costs has started. is told that taxes collected——federal, state and 
er Reveille local—increased from $1,296,000,000 in 1903 
, Jeno to $10,162,000,000 in 1928—an increase of 684 
- We are spending too much. per cent. This is of importance to individuals 
iy We must spend less”!!! whose taxes have been increased without com- 
“a Che philosophy of individualism which now mensurate gains in services, and raises funda- 
ce supports this plea differs in color and tone from mental questions as to the proper distribution 
me the philosophy of Locke, Milton, Kant, Spen- of tax burdens, problems of such magnitude 
ve cer, Bentham, Smith, Mill and others. The that they cannot be here considered. Socially 
ld state was limited in its activities, by their 
e? thinking, in order that the individual might Enitor’s Nore: Professor Leland is chairman 
re be free. Their purpose was to limit the prerog- f the technical staff of the Citizens’ Committee of 
; , . ; : : Chicago, 1930 (Strawn Committee) ; adviser to the 
re atives of monarchs and irresponsible sovereigns — G.erner’s Tax Conference in Illineis, 1931: mem 
ng rather than to set up an individualistic state ber of the Committee on Taxation of the Presi 
s? in which greed and private gain were the ac- ‘dent's Conference on Home Building and Home 
ns tuating motions to human conduct. With the — oT ay Ags . verge Se * bee spegptctinc 
development of modern democracy the utility articles in the field of public finance: 
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the amount of expenditure gives no clue to the 
question, “Should taxes and expenditures be 
reduced ?”’ 

Before that question can be answered the 
services of government must be analyzed. The 
apparent increases in cost through changes in 
price levels, rates of remuneration and the like 
must be eliminated. The performance of serv- 
ices by private and public enterprise must be 
approximated for each period. Both individual 
and collective effort are involved in the sating 
of human wants. It is of no moment to society 
whether the services which it requires are per- 
formed by private enterprise or by public en- 
deavor, except that the services shall be per- 
formed at least social with the 
spread in a socially desirable manner. A proper 
corollary is that where general well-being can 
be enhanced by the extension of governmental 
functions they should be so extended, if the 
extension is on a least cost basis. This places 
the collective welfare above individual self- 
interest and requires that the latter give way to 
the former in every case. A condition prece- 
dent to change is that only identical services 
should be compared and that all of the costs 
should be counted. Then if private enterprise 
with its profit incentives can perform the iden- 
tical service at least 


cost, costs 


social cost it is an eco- 
nomic waste to extend such governmental func- 
tions. This test should also be applied at fre- 
quent intervals to the activities already in the 
public budget. 


TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS DorEs Not 


INCREASE Cosi 


It is the transfer of functions between pub 
lic and private enterprise which frequently is 
ignored in comparisons of government cost 
When an activity which was formerly financed 
by private sale on a price basis is transferred 
to government to be supported on a tax or free 
basis, no real change in the cost of government 
has taken place if the same recipients continue 
to pay for rendering the services. It is as- 
sumed, of course, that the transfer will not take 
place unless an economic advantage to the re- 
cipients of the service or to society is involved. 
To the extent that this condition is not fulfilled, 
there is a social loss and a social problem to 
be solved. There is a political problem involved 
of securing proper decisions on these questions. 
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In cases where functions are transferred and 
the recipients of the benefits are not the bear- 
ers of the financial burdens, society as a whole 
has not changed the total of its expenditures 
for services. Only a transfer of expenditures 
from one account to another has taken place 
and the entry should not be “in the red” un- 
less the individual satisfactions from the serv- 
ice are decreased or the total cost is augmented. 
If this analysis is valid, it is very difficult to 
consider government costs apart from the en- 
tire field of individual and social expenditure. 


INEVITABLE INCREASE IN PUBLIC SERVICES 


It is to be doubted if government expendi- 
tures or taxes can be reduced in the aggregate 
in the long run. Probably if exactions in per- 
sonal services and in kind are considered there 
has been a tremendous long run reduction in 
governmental costs since the feudal era. View- 
ing the situation since the beginning of the pe- 
riod of modern democratic states, there has 
been a steady increase in the amount of money 
spent for governmental services. This increase 
is explained by the growing demand for the 
extension of governmental activities. This de- 
mand has continued to increase even in the 
face of a counter demand for tax deflation. One 
group demands less taxes because industry has 
been curtailed, its profits have declined, its 
wages have been cut, its employees have been 
all because the demand for its com- 
modities and services has fallen off. The other 
group, the membership of which is not always 


reduced 


distinct from that of the former class, demands 
an increase in governmental activities for the 
Thus 


same reasons. many identical voices 
state their conflicting demands on govern- 
ments. Industry which “owes no man a job” 


has in the process of reducing its costs made 
previously self-supporting citizens into public 
charges. It asks for reduced public expendi- 
tures. The federal government cuts its budget 
but has denied responsibility and support; the 
states have not assumed the burden in many 
cases; while the municipalities whose costs 
‘must be reduced” have been forced to make 
work and extend poor relief. The schools must 
not only educate, they must provide shelter, 
food, and warmth for jobless youths in large 
numbers. Thus local 


creased and many municipalities along with 


services have been in- 
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others are demanding an increase in Federal 
functions or at least a diversion of excessive 
army-navy appropriations to one of the tasks 
of peace. 

This is only one of many possible illustra- 
tions. It raises the question nevertheless as to 
what constitutes an effective demand for pub- 
lic services. Who must make such a demand? 

Perhaps in the past the demand for the ex- 
tension of governmental functions has not been 
measured properly, else many 
of these questions would not 
now be arising. Of course, even 
if the demand had been meas- 
ured accurately all of the prob- 
lems relating to governmental 
activities would not have been 
solved. As long, however, as the 
major explanation for the Amer- 
ican set-up of public functions 
within and / or between its many 
governments is accident, tradi- 
tion, or political intrigue, the 
problem will remain. Not only 
must the problem of the alloca- 
tion of functions be decided but 
the problem of measuring the 
demand for these functions must be considered 


WHAT SHOULD THE GOVERNMENT Do? 

In a democracy shall questions of functions 
be decided on the basis of what the majority 
want, or on the basis of what the intelligent 
minority think will maximize general welfare, 
or on the basis of a test of strength between 
two or more opposing minority pressure groups 
whose rosters of affiliations are indicative of 
political and social power? The answer to this 
question depends upon one’s social and polit- 
ical philosophy as well as upon bias or preju- 
dice. Nevertheless a measure of the effective 
demand for public services needs to be dis- 
covered. Such a unit of measurement needs 
to be applied not only to proposed new func- 
tions and the extension of old ones but to the 
task of ranking governmental activities so that 
the demand for competing or complementary 
functions can be determined. The task of de- 
veloping such a standard involves the transla- 
tion of social utility concepts into objective 
units of measurement or into rules which in- 
telligent administrators can apply. The search 
for this unit of measurement can not be con- 





fined to seeking out the individual desires for 
governmental activity and the ultimate bene- 
fits from services but must include as well the 
ability and willingness to meet the necessary 
costs. Between these considerations a balance 
must be struck before an adequate measure of 
demand can be found. Perhaps the search may 
prove futile but the added facts gleaned about 
public activities should prove useful. 

A step toward improved governmental ef- 
ficiency may lie in taking from 
political representatives the task 
of making ultimate fiscal deci- 
sions, accompanying this by a 
universalization of the burden 
of direct taxation so that the 
obligations to support govern- 
ment are made coextensive with 
duties and privileges of citizen- 
ship. This will end the distinc- 
tion between (direct) taxpayers 
and citizens which has been 
productive of fiscal ills in demo- 
cratic states, but, alone will not 


Underwood & Underwood suffice. There should be in- 
SIMEON E. LELAND 


creased participation in the de- 
termination of fiscal matters on 
the part of the citizens (who have just been 
made coextensive with the direct taxpayers). 
Perhaps they should get a direct voice in fiscal 
matters and cease to speak through the ill- 
chosen representatives whom they too fre- 
quently and always irregularly select, a condi- 
tion now blamed upon the political system 
rather than on the electorate. If democracy 
is worth having it is because the voters have 
intelligence to decide important problems. If 
they do not have such intelligence, then dem- 
ocracy or representative government is a mere 
shibboleth and deserves to be succeeded by 
another type of social control. This succession 
should not be determined upon until the 
competency of mass government to decide its 
problems has been settled. If more important 
fiscal problems required the attention of the 
universalized taxpayers perhaps the question 
of what governments should do might be an- 
swered more fittingly. 


PropLe Must HAve More Facts 


If expenditure reduction is important, the 
people (the citizens-taxpayers) should period- 
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ically decide what governments should do. If 
they are to be able to decide this intelligently, 
they must know more facts about government 
in general and public expenditures in particu 
lar. In the first place, more accurate informa- 
tion on the aggregate and unit cost of services 
and activities must be developed; the value ot 
these services in terms of benefits rendered to 
society as a whole and to taxpayers, marginal 
and sub-marginal, must be determined; the 
order of importance of each service in terms 
of social and individual welfare, as well as in 
terms of cost should be ascertained. A balance 
will again have to be struck, in terms maxi- 
mizing social welfare, between the incidence 
of costs on the one hand and the incidence of 
the benefits on the other. 
this type will require in many sections a new 
sort of politician—a scientific politician within 
the definition of Aristotle: One who knows 
(1) the absolutely best polity; (2) the best 
polity under actual conditions; (3) the best 
polity under certain supposed conditions; and 
(4) the best polity for the mass of the states. 
On economic grounds the question of reduc- 


To get answers of 


ing taxes, to which the reduction of expendi 
tures ultimately resolves, depends on the an- 
swer to the query, “Who would spend more 
wisely, governments, or individuals? Where 
will the greatest social gains accrue, from the 
expenditure of funds left in private hands, or 
from the expenditure of these funds by govern 
ments?” There are follies on either side. There 
are enough on the side of governments to war 
rant the belief that governmental costs should 
be reduced. The problem, however, becomes 
real not in terms of amounts spent but in terms 
relating governmental costs to national income 
and possibly to national wealth. Estimates at 
hand indicate that taxes collected by various 
governments in 1913 took 6.3 per cent of the 
national income of the United States and in 
1928, 11.4 per cent. Tithing for government 
support appears to be a fact. The propriety 
of the change since 1913 as well as the justifi- 
cation for each ratio, depends upon the char- 
acter of the services performed and the nature 
of the transfers for their support. Questions 
as to the High Cost of Government cannot be 
answered apart from the analysis of govern- 
mental services (and the distribution of the tax 


burden). The services are taken for granted 
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because they are rendered freely throughout 
the year quite apart from the payment of tax 


bills. Nevertheless, considering the aggregate 


and type of services rendered, too much is be- 


Che real 
problem is not the High Cost of Government 
but the High Cost of Poor Government 


ing spent by some government 


REDUCTIONS Must BE BASED ON RESEARCH 


he economic problem is one of eliminating 
waste and inefficiency, of reducing govern- 
mental unit 
increased or extended. 


costs, unless services are either 
There is thus oppor- 
tunity to reduce government costs until gov- 
ernments reach the point of maximum operat- 
ing efficiency. The cuts must be made wisely 
and on the This 
necessity forbids horizontal cuts which usually 


basis of proper research. 
fall most severely on the most essential serv- 
ices and requires reductions at the margin 
where it is a matter of social indifference (or 
almost) whether the activity, service, function 
or attache is retained. Proper curtailments in 
the interest of efficiency and true economy pre- 
vent unwise reductions which result only in 
enhancing future public costs or which transfer 
expenditures to private purses. In this scien- 
tific retrenchment program budget items alone 
should not be considered. Economies may be 
effected and operating efficiency heightened by 
modernizing the structure of government 
through the elimination and consolidation of 
useless functional and political units, through 
the integration of fiscal systems and functions 
\dmin- 


should not be overlook ed, 


or through the abolition of federalism 
istrative reformation 
nor should personnel problems with the possi- 
bilities of professionalizing public 
the highest 
ignored, 


service on 


as well as on the lower levels be 


since these sources of economy are 
probably more productive of results than de- 
partmental cutting of either the scientific or 
political variety 

Except for such major realignments, the 
margin in which government costs can be re- 
greatly ocan- 
dalous examples of waste by some governments 
He fails to see that 


there are some good governments, som 


} 
; 


duced is probably exaggerated 


excite the business man 
which 
are operating very near to the margin of maxi- 
mum efficiency. He cites the examples of waste 


as evidence that all government costs can be 


v= 
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reduced. He sharpens shears to cut all budgets 
regardless of the services rendered, denounces 
all public officers as corruptionists, exempting 
only the members of his class and clubs who 
hide behind (or stimulate) the corrupt politi- 
cal schemers. He forgets that business men as 
well as officeholders and political bosses profit 
by governmental corruption, that people give 
as well as take bribes. Likewise he may not 
take into account the fact that the level of 
governmental service has steadily improved. 
American cities as a class are no longer, if they 
ever were, the most corrupt and the most 
poorly governed in the world. The standard of 
political morality in this country has steadily 
risen until, in many respects, it is higher than 
that of private business. 

In conclusion, if government costs are to be 
deflated the real important question is not 

when” but “where.” The struggle for the 
reduction of public expenditures where it has 
social validity is a part of the movement to 
maximize human welfare and to minimize so- 


cial costs. Benjamin Franklin, in Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanac, speaks words of wisdom here: 


| stopped my horse lately where a great number 
of people were collected at a vendue of merchant's 
goods lhe hour of sale not being come, they were 
onversing on the badness of the times; and one of 
the company called to a plain, clean old man with 
white locks, “Pray, Father Abraham, what think 

u of the times? Won't these heavy taxes quite 
ruin the country How shall we ever be able to 
pay them? What would you advise us to?”’ Father 
\braham stood up and replied: “If you would have 


i idvice, | will give it to you in short; for A 
word to the wise is enough, and Many words won't 
filla bushel, as Poor Richard say They all joined, 
iring him to speak his mind, and gathering 
d him, he proceeded as follows 

l riends, ys he, and neighb rs, the taxes are 
indeed very heavy, and if those laid on by the 

ernment were the only ones we had to pay, we 
iwht tl more easily discharge them; but we 
uiy others, and much more grievous to 

f 1 We are taxed twice as much by our 
idlene three times as much our pride, and 
four tim is much by our foll ind from these 
e commissioners cannot ease or deliver us, 


llowim in abatement 


American Cities Are Reducing Expenditures’ 


By FREDER 
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If, instead of an indiscriminate cutting of salaries and ruthless slashing of de- 
partment appropriations, city authorities will look beneath the surface to the 
need fora fundamental reorganization of administration, the current depression 


may prove in the long-run to be a real boon to municipal government. 


HAT are American cities doing to meet 
the serious financial situation resulting 
from the depression ? To secure spe- 
cific and up-to-date information on this vitally 
important question the Municipal Administra- 
tion Service has addressed inquiries to muni 
ipal officials or bureaus of governmental re- 
search in the 326 cities of over 30,000 popula- 


tion in the United States and Canada. Replies 


received from 135 cities form the basis for a 
| i ] i 
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comprehensive report issued by the organiza- 
tion. 

Drastic reduction of expenditures of most 
\merican cities seems rather improbable unless 
the public comes to favor the abandonment or 
curtailment of many services which they now 
enjoy. The immediate problem is that of ad- 
justing expenditures to declining revenues. The 
available data indicate that thus far the major- 
ity of cities are doing this with a fair degree of 
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success. In 1929, of 102 cities, 36 incurred op- 
erating deficits. In 1930, 30 of 96 cities showed 
deficits, only 16 of them, however, being repe- 
titions from the previous year. In only a few 
instances were the deficits sufficiently large to 
threaten financial disaster. In at least eleven 
instances, moreover, these current deficits were 
more than offset by accumulated reserves from 
former years. 

From the very nature of a city’s services, 
which are of a continuing nature not greatly 
influenced by a recession in business, it is not 
to be expected that declining revenues would 
be refiected immediately in falling costs. This 
is well illustrated by the fact that in 1930 the 
expenditures of 70 of 103 cities increased over 
the previous year. In 1931, however, the city 
governments were beginning to get the situa- 
tion in hand and 45 of 77 municipal budgets 
showed a definite decrease. The indications are 
that marked accomplishments toward curtail- 
ment will be reflected in the budgets of 1932. 

What action is your city taking to curtail ex- 
penditures? was one of the questions, and of 
the 135 cities replying 61 cities indicated that 
most careful attention was given to budget con- 
trol, with budgets kept within estimated reve- 
nues, although in a few instances the curtail- 
ment of expenditures is so drastic as to be 
inconsistent with continued efficiency. Eleven 
cities mentioned curtailment of improvement 
programs, eight stated that purchasing had 
been cut down to essentials only, seven effected 
savings by reduction of personnel, and five re- 
ported that departments were being reorgan- 
ized and such reforms as scientific purchasing 
and mechanical equipment were being installed. 

Special economies put into effect in individ- 
ual cities include the adoption of recommenda- 
tions by bureaus of governmental research or 
by experts engaged by local taxpayers’ asso- 
ciations to seek out avenues of economy, in- 
stallation of mechanical equipment in various 
departments, closing community centers, dis- 
continuing of contributions to police pension 
fund, and reduction of playground extensions 
with assumption of management by committees 
of citizens. 

In general, cities have not yet resorted to 
salary and wage reductions; in ninety-nine of 
125 cities reporting on this question there have 
been no reductions whatever. Of the remaining 
twenty-six cities, eight have made reductions 
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for a few officials or groups of employees, two 
effected savings by providing brief vacations 
without pay, Pasadena required a contribution 
of one day’s pay a month toward unemploy- 
ment relief from all employees who receive $5 
a day or more, three cities have instituted sal- 
ary cuts ranging from 5 to 20 per cent for the 
highest paid officials only, and one city hired 
new employees at reduced rates. Of the ten 
cities which have put general reductions into 
effect, two have graded the amount from 2! 
per cent to 20 per cent depending upon the size 
of the salary, and the remaining eight have 
made flat reductions ranging from 3 per cent 
in St. Paul to 24 per cent in Wichita Falls, 
Texas, with an average of 10 per cent for the 
others. Kansas City, Missouri, reduced all sal- 
aries 25 per cent the last half of 1930, but the 
former schedule was restored at the beginning 
of this year. 

With regard to unemployment relief the 
total amount expended by one hundred cities, 
not including the three largest, increased from 
$18,900,000 in 1929 to $40,700,000 in 1930. 
Such expenditures have been responsible for 
increased budgets or for a failure to reduce 
budgets in a considerable number of cities dur- 
ing 1930 and 1931. 

A large majority of the cities reporting are 
confronted with a serious problem in the in- 
crease of delinquent and unpaid taxes. In all 
but twenty-one of the 107 cities from which 
information has been received, the percentage 
of delinquent taxes shows an increase for 1930, 
in many cases to a very serious extent, several 
large cities reporting a tax delinquency of ap- 
proximately 33 per cent. 

It is fair to say that the majority of Amer- 
ican cities are not as yet meeting the emer- 
gency with a sufficient degree of foresight and 
good management. The great majority of cities 
are confronted with the need for a more con- 
servative borrowing policy than in the past. 
If, instead of an indiscriminate cutting of sal- 
aries and ruthless slashing of department ap- 
propriations, city authorities will look beneath 
the surface to the need for a fundamental re- 
organization of administration, elimination of 
waste and the introduction of well-known eff- 
cient methods of carrying on public business, 
the current depression may prove in the long- 
run to be a real boon to municipal government. 


Why Cleveland Abandoned the Council- 
Manager Plan 


By MAYO FESLER 


Director, The Citizens League of Cleveland! 


The bedevilment of the spoilsmen for public office and partisan favors was the 
greatest single factor in the defeat of the plan; the people were blinded and 
voted their resentments rather than their appreciation of the best continuous 
eight years of efficient administration in the history of the city, according to 
Mr. Fesler who predicts an early return to council-manager government. 


HE stay-at-home voters of Cleveland 

won the election on November 3, and 

Cleveland lost the best form of govern- 
ment which the city has had in its history. 
The city manager charter was repealed by a 
vote of 61,448 for, and 51,831 against, out of 
a total registration of 248,788. In other words, 
the charter was repealed by less than one- 
fourth of the registered voters of the city. 
More registered voters (135,000) stayed away 
from the polls than voted (113,000) on the 
issue of substituting the elective mayor for the 
appointive manager. 

We have had many inquiries asking why 
Cleveland voters abandoned council-manager 
government and adopted a seriously defective 
mayor-council charter. It is a long story cover- 
ing eight years of municipal activity and in- 
volving some major and many minor issues. 
We can touch only the high spots in the limited 
space of a readable article. 


MANAGER PLAN NEVER GIVEN A Farr TRIAI 

In the first place, the manager plan of gov- 
ernment has never had a fair trial in Cleveland. 
From the day of its christening in 1924 until 
the date of its obsequies in 1931, the plan has 
been mishandled by the partisan political 
forces in control, and misinterpreted by the 
small group of radicals who never distin- 
guished between individual official misconduct 
and the fundamental principles of efficient ad- 
ministration 
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Both political parties originally opposed the 
adoption of the charter, but when it went into 
effect under a mediocre council, which they 
controlled, they proceeded to use the new form 
of government to accomplish the same old 
ends; namely, a distribution of the spoils of 
office. Between the time the first council was 
elected in November, 1923, and when they 
took office on January 1, 1924, the two party 
leaders reached an agreement on the basis of 
a 60-40 distribution of the offices; and on that 
basis the first city manager, William R. Hop- 
kins, was appointed. He was generally re- 
garded as an able, vigorous, and aggressive 
business man and lawyer who had had long 
experience in public affairs, but who was not 
in sympathy with the underlying principles 
of the manager plan. 

THE MANAGER TRESPASSES ON COUNCIL 

FUNCTIONS 

Mr. Hopkins was not content to perform a 
good job of administration for which he had 
the capacity; but in the presence of a weak 
and leaderless council, he insisted upon being 
the spokesman for the council and the advo- 
cate of municipal policies before the people. 
Being an exceptionally able and convincing 
speaker, he was much sought after by clubs 
and organizations, and he soon found himself 
announcing policies and plans of improvement 
which had never been discussed with his em- 
ployers, the city council. The mayor, who was 
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president of the council, and the supposed 
spokesman for the council on municipal pol- 
icies and programs, was shunted onto the side 
track and left there for the full period of Mr. 
Hopkins’ administration. 

Early in his career, the city manager was 
warned by the Citizens League of the dangers 
of this usurpation of council functions. As 
early as January 16, 1924, the League’s execu- 
tive board wrote to Mr. Hopkins urging upon 
him the observance of the principles laid down 
in the charter, namely: 

(a) The city council is intended to be the 
policy-determining body, and the city manager 
the impartial administrator to carry out those 
polic ies. 

(b) The success of the manager plan depends 
largely upon the permanency in tenure of the city 
manager trained staff of 
employees. 

(c) When the manager assumes the function 


and _ his officers and 


of spokesman for the council and the advocate of 
municipal policies which he has formulated, he 
undermines the permanency of his position and 
engenders the antagonism of the council as well 
as that of the opponents of the policies advocated 
by him. The manager cannot be both mayor and 
manager 

(d) When the manager usurps the functions 
of the legislative body that of advox ating and 
determining polic ies, he decreases the importance 
of the councilmanic office and discourages candi- 
dates of the right sort from seeking election. 

The Citizens League sought particularly to 
impress upon the city manager the fact that 
permanency in administrative tenure was the 
thing most needed, and that it could not be 
attained as long as the manager, by his own 
action made himself the target of attack by 
all of the forces opposed to the policies which 
he advocated. 

The League’s position was amply justified 
by subsequent events. The issue in the first 
charter amendment campaign (1927) was: 
“Shall we keep Mr. Hopkins as city manager?” 
not “Shall we keep the city manager plan of 
government?’’ The same question was the 
issue in the two subsequent charter elections, 
and also in the 1929 municipal election, which 
finally resulted in the removal of the first city 
manager after six years of efficient, but some- 
what turbulent, service. 

If Mr. Hopkins had, from the outset, ob- 
served even the broader distinctions between 
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the policy-determining functions of the coun- 
cil and policy-administering functions of the 
city manager, there is every reason to believe 
that the manager plan would now be as firmly 
intrenched in Cleveland as it is in Cincinnati, 
and that Mr. Hopkins would still be city 
manager. 

When Mr. Hopkins finally broke with Mr. 
Maschke, the Republican boss, and became 
personally active in councilmanic elections, 
many became convinced that the city manager 
was seeking to make himself the Republican 
party leader. That conviction was confirmed 
by the Hopkins-Maschke tilt in the 1931 mu- 
nicipal campaign, when Hopkins became a 
candidate for the council, and 
their political linen before the City Club and 
hung it out to dry on the Public Square—a 
display of partisan intrigue and interference 
which did credit to neither of them; and, un- 
fortunately, was one of the immediate causes 
of the unfavorable vote on November 3. 


both washed 


INTERFERENCE BY THE COUNCII 


The failure to observe the broad and clear 
distinctions between the functions of the coun- 
cil and the city manager was not a one-sided 
oversight. The council was quite as much dis- 
posed to disregard these distinctions as was the 
manager. Encouraged by the leaders of both 
political parties, who never lost sight of the 
political jobs and favors to which they had 
been accustomed under the mayor-council 
plan, most of the council members of both 
parties continued their pressure on the man- 
ager and directors for their full quota of jobs 
and favors. The manager and his department 
heads were in no position to deny the demands, 
and the appetite for spoils increased in direct 
proportion to the amount of food thrown into 
the political trough for their consumption. 

The fact that the charter specifically pro- 
hibited the council members from interfering 
in administration, and especially in appoint- 
ments to administrative positions, did not in 
the least restrain these councilmen. From the 
day the new council went into office until the 
charter was repealed, a majority of them have 
continuously evaded and violated this prohibi- 
tion. In order to avoid the penalties of viola- 
tion set up in the charter, the clerk of the 
council was made the job broker with the tacit 
consent of both the council members and the 
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city manager; and he did a thriving business 
until the manager broke with the Republican 
organization. 


Usep THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


In order to protect this job brokerage busi- 
ness against effective interference, the Repub- 
lican leaders had their last defeated mayor 
appointed to the civil service commission, 
which insured not only non-interference but 
active co-operation in disregarding the civil 
service law. This appointment was made, so 
the Republican leaders claim, with the tacit 
approval of the manager who did not want to 
appoint this former mayor to a place in his 
cabinet. It took the Citizens League four 
years to expose sufficiently the rottenness of 
the civil service conditions which developed, 
to compel the appointment of a civil service 
commission which would have some regard for 
the merit system. 

Mr. Hopkins, in 1929, finally refused fur- 
ther to follow the dictation of the party lead- 
ers or to accede to the demands of councilmen 
for jobs and favors. It then became only a 
question of time until he would have to go. In 
the municipal campaign of 1929 the regular 
Republican organization was pitted against 
Mr. Hopkins and his friends in the Progres- 
sive Government Committee which had a list 
of candidates in the race. The Democratic 
party played second fiddle to the progressive 
government movement. The result was an- 
other victory for the Republicans. 

Mr. Hopkins was then removed from office 
in the following January by a close vote, and 
State Senator Daniel E. Morgan, attorney and 
a Republican regular, was appointed in his 
place. Mr. Morgan was not the first choice of 
the Republican organization. He was forced 
upon the Republican leaders by a split in their 
own ranks, which a number of independent 
citizens helped to widen in order to force Mr. 
Morgan’s appointment in preference to the two 
other active candidates for the position. Mr. 
Morgan had been a member of the city council 
and was active in many civic and welfare 
movements. He had made an excellent record 
in the city council and in the General Assem- 
bly; and in every way was one of the most 
promising and public-spirited men in public 
life in Cleveland. The good citizens were 


greatly relieved when he, rather than one of 
his active competitors, was finally seated in 
the manager's office. 


PARTISAN APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. Morgan started out in his career as city 
manager by avoiding the most serious mistakes 
of Mr. Hopkins’ administration. He studiously 
avoided trespassing on the council’s functions, 
and made no radical changes in the adminis- 
trative policies of his predecessor. But he did 
fall into one of the serious errors which had so 
crippled Mr. Hopkins, and which kept getting 
Mr. Morgan deeper into the mire of public 
criticism during his twenty-one months of 
otherwise successful and satisfactory adminis- 
tration. He permitted the Republican organ- 
ization and Republican councilmen to inter- 
fere in appointments. The directors of two 
departments, service and utilities, were re- 
moved and two lawyers, satisfactory to the 
organization, but totally without experience, 
were appointed to these engineering positions. 
They each selected a Republican ward leader 
as secretary of their departments. While they 
could not seriously interfere with the classified 
service they dismissed most of the Democrats 
in the unclassified service and filled their places 
with Republican workers. The new manager 
then climaxed this procedure by appointing as 
manager of the new stadium a former candi- 
date for the office of city manager, who later 
was indicted (but not convicted) of misuse of 
funds contributed for a campaign on a state 
referendum issue. The public interpreted his 
appointment as being made to assuage the dis- 
appointment of the small group of councilmen 
who had supported Mr. Bender for the office 
of city manager. 

Here again, if the new city manager imme- 
diately after appointment, had publicly an- 
nounced and maintained the position that the 
manager plan of government demands hands- 
off of administration, both by the council and 
the political parties, the manager plan would 
still be in force in Cleveland and Mr. Morgan 
would be the city manager. He did, however, 
observe the charter provisions in all other re- 
spects. He worked harmoniously with the 
council; the mayor became the spokesman for 
the council: and he and the manager worked 
together in closest harmony. 
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TuHeE PuBtic was BLINDED 


But the public was blinded to the generally 
high quality and tone and the many major 
accomplishments of Mr. Morgan’s administra- 
tion, by glaring errors in appointments; and 
the Democratic group was alienated completely 
by the failure to receive their old quota of jobs 
and favors. The voters cannot be counted 
upon to make close and fine distinctions. They 
get their impressions largely from what “they 
read in the newspapers’; and the newspapers, 
as usual, have headlined maladministration 
and editorialized on good administration. They 
have seldom commented on the steady, honest, 
and efficient service, being rendered by most 
of the departments and divisions, which, in 
newspaper parlance, is not news. The Citizens 
League and other organizations did what they 
could to inform the voters of the quality of 
service being received under the manager plan. 
But the average voter, of course, saw the 
headlines and formed his judgment of his gov- 
ernment from the land scandals and the few 
bad appointments which held the front page 
of the newspaper for a much longer time than 
their importance warranted. So when the issue 
was presented to the people at the November 
election, at a time when they were inclined to 
vote their resentments rather than their ap- 
preciations, they were in a mood to clean 
house; and they proceeded to do so 

In these modern days since public service 
has become highly technical and public opin- 
ion more sensitive to partisan abuses, the spoils 
system will in time wreck any administration 
The bedevilment of the spoilsmen for public 
office and partisan favors was the major single 
factor in the defeat of the manager plan in 
Cleveland. If they had kept their hands off, 
the other larger elements of dissatisfaction 
would have gradually disappeared. 


UNPOPULARITY OF PROPORTIONAI 


REPRESENTATION 


While the disappointment and dissatisfa 
tion engendered in the minds of the voters by 
this political interference, and the persistent 
pressure by councilmen for jobs and favors 
were the major reasons for the repeal of the 
manager charter, other factors added their in- 
fluence. 
representation method of electing twenty-five 


One of these was the proportional 
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councilmen from four large districts. Cleve- 
land has a large number of closely knit foreign 
born groups of citizens who are anxious to have 
group representation in the council. Strangely 
enough most of these groups were opposed to 
the P. R. method of election, failing to realize 
that this is the only method by which, if at all, 
they could attain their goal. Their opposition 
sprang largely from the fact that P. R. was 
hard to understand and the method required 
them to use a different method of marking 
their ballots. P. R. also had the opposition of 
many other citizens who believed that propor- 
tional representation only tends to accentuate 
these racial and national cleavages which 
should be obliterated rather than accentuated 
in a democracy. 

PEOPLE 


GOVERNMENT IN THE HANDS OF THI 


The chief slogan in all four of the charter 


amendment campaigns against the council- 
manager plan has been “Put the government 
back in the hands of the people.” This false 
slogan developed during the latter part of City 
Manager Hopkins’ administration, and was 
the direct outgrowth of Mr. Hopkins’ assump- 
tion of the council function of determining 
policies, and the subsequent indisposition and 
inability of the council to assert its authority. 
It was much less emphasized in this final cam- 
paign than in the other three, because City 
Manager Morgan’s administration, by observ- 
ing the underlying principle of the manager 
plan in this respect, had greatly decreased the 
effectiveness of the slogan. In fact the advo- 
cates of the amendment admitted that they 
were greatly handicapped in their arguments 
by reason of the fact that they could not ef- 
But slo- 


gans, whether true or false, have astonishingly 


fectively attack Manager Morgan 
long life and effectiveness; and in the absence 
of anything better they can be used with effect 
even after the occasion for their validity has 
passed 

The only other argument which the advo- 
cates of the amendment tried to develop was 
the fact that operating costs of the city gov- 
ernment had increased $6,000,000 in the first 
seven years of council-manager government. 
This, they claimed, indicated great waste and 
due largely to the fundamental 
But this argument was 


extravagance 
defects of the plan. 
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easily shattered by a display of the facts and 
figures showing the large improvements made 
in the services under manager government, the 
good quality of the service rendered, the 
moneys spent on large public works, the in- 
crease in population and area, and the normal 
increases in wages. 


CLEVELAND Has Hap Goop GOVERNMENT 


The facts are that the opponents of the 
manager plan were hard put-to-it to find ef- 
fective valid arguments to build up even a 
weak case against the manager plan; because 
it has given Cleveland, on the whole, the best 
continuous eight years of administration in 
the history of the city. 

The tax rate for city purposes had steadily 
declined. The per capita bonded debt has not 
increased. The city has lived within its income 
each year. More large public improvements 
have been carried into effect than in any equal 
period in the city’s history. The streets have 
been kept in better condition. The public 
safety has been well guarded by the police 
and fire forces. Health conditions have stead- 
ily improved. The eleemosynary institutions 
have been excellently managed. In short, 
Cleveland government in spite of the interfer- 


ences above mentioned, has been more eco- 
nomically and efficiently administered than in 
any equal period in its history. 

But the Cleveland voters apparently are 
more interested in popular government than 
in efficient government; and under the totally 
false slogan of giving the government back to 
the people, a minority of them, while the ma- 
jority stayed at home, decided in a period of 
depression and pessimism, to discard an effi- 
cient plan of government and go back to an 
old plan which they had rejected only eight 
years before in an effort to eliminate waste, 
extravagance, and extreme partisanship in the 
administration of city affairs. 

If the council-manager plan of government 
had been operated in Cleveland as the rules 
of its political mechanism required, it would 
not now be in the discard. But the mechanism 
which was substituted in the form of the 
mayor-council charter is so seriously defective, 
and will lend itself so much more to partisan 
manipulation than did the manager plan, that 
it is generally predicted that the electorate of 
Cleveland will soon demand a return to the 
modern and more efficient form of government 
which was temporarily abandoned at the last 
election by a minority of the eligible voters. 


Some High Lights of the Conference 
on Government 


Here are presented a few excerpts from papers and addresses given at the 
Vational Conference on Government meeting in Buffalo, New Vork, November 
9-11, 1931. Among the five organizations holding their meetings at this con- 
ference were the Governmental Research Association, National Municipal 
League, and the American Legislators’ Association. 


HE average citizen thinks of government 
. pe he wants help, but when govern- 

ment costs him something he thinks it 
should not do anything. Less government in 
business is the slogan of big business—it 
means less interference with the selfishness of 
business and is based on the hope that some 
regulatory arm of government will be abol- 
ished. Davin Lawrence, president, United 
States Daily, Washington, D. C. 


In any jurisdiction where wage adjustments 
are contemplated or where they must be made, 
a comprehensive and scientific classification 
plan should be established for the entire serv- 
ice and a compensation plan developed before 
any reductions are made. Harvey Walker, as- 
sistant director of finance, State of Ohio, has 
suggested that when budgets have had to be 
reduced even after estimates were cut to a 
minimum, further reductions should be made 
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by reducing the number of days or hours of 
work rather than by reduction of pay rates. 
Cuares P. Messick, secretary, New Jersey 
State Civil Service Commission. 


Is it not time to ask ourselves whether we 
cannot find some unity in the inspectional 
services? Are the various services so technical 
and so separate in their approach to municipal 
functions that firemen, plumbing inspectors, 
building inspectors, sanitary inspectors, res- 
taurant inspectors, market inspectors, and 
health inspectors must pound the same pave- 
ment or drive over the same streets? . . . Police 
and welfare are considered together because of 
their overlapping functions; both deal with 
people and their environment, and both have a 
great problem of prevention. . .. A city man- 
ager with a brilliant department head may find 
it worthwhile to bend or warp an administra- 
tive chart to make use of unusual competence. 
This may be bad theory but excellent practice. 
But after all, it is results that we all want. 
C. A. Dykstra, city manager, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


So long as rural minorities hold the upper 
hand, the retention of municipal home rule in 
various states and its extension to other states, 
is vital. The fundamental principle of 
majority rule should not be evaded in a nation 
which purports to be a democracy. . Con- 
spicuous progress has been made by council- 
manager municipalities in the perfection of ad- 
ministration. It is no secret that local rural 
government lags far behind its urban compeer. 
Too much capacity for government has been 
demonstrated by municipalities in recent years 
for any one to argue that an extension of their 
political power would be contrary to the com- 
mon good. ARTHUR W. BroMac! 
of polit: al sctence : 


, department 
University of Michigan. 


Children in large classes are found to receive 
as good, if not better training, than those in 
small classes. The superintendent of the Min- 
neapolis public schools last year estimated that 
as much as $200,000 a year might be saved 
there if each teacher had to take care of one 
more pupil. No discussion of ways and means 
of reducing school budgets should overlook this 


field. . .. The school population curve is being 
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stabilized with a downward tendency, the 
trend of commodity costs is downward, school 
building programs have generally caught up 
with the war season slump, and teachers’ sal- 
aries are not upward but rather downward. 
H. J. MiL_er, manager, Minneapolis Taxpay- 


ers’ Association. 


The development of personnel agencies sep- 
arate from the financial departments of a city 
government is unfortunate since only by close 
co-ordination of the financial department and 
the authority charged with making appoint- 
ments can proper control over personal serv- 
ices be exercised. . . . A budget agency which 
is actually attempting to administer the budget 
as a control over the line departments (when- 
ever it must operate separately from the per- 
sonnel agency) must have final authority on 
the following matters: (1) the creation of new 
positions, (2) the increase of salaries, and (3) 
the filling of vacancies. Without these powers, 
the budget for personal services becomes a 
mere form. Harvey WALKER, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


Cleveland will return to the fold of 
council-manager cities. A city which has once 


tasted efficient 


soon 


government will never again 
be satisfied with political government. Cleve- 
land rejected the plan because an honest gov- 
ernment constantly treads on the toes of spe- 
cial interests, because of the lack of a militant 
citizens’ organization to defend the plan, and 
because of the domination of the manager by a 
political boss. Under the manager plan Cleve- 
land reduced its taxes 12 per cent during the 
first six years, in spite of a large improvement 
program and large increases voted by the peo- 
ple for the salaries of policemen and firemen. 
The manager plan was so much better than 
anything which preceded it that a community 
which has seen it work and enjoyed its benefits 
will certainly go back to it. Writ1am R. Hop- 
KINS, former city 


manager of Cleveland and 


-? ? 
counctiman-etect. 


The most striking fact in connection with 
delinquent tax administration is the knowledge 
and proof that delinquent real estate taxes can 
be collected if the laws governing their collec- 
tion are properly used by the officials. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated that a continuous 
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follow-up campaign, similar to collection ef- 
forts by private business, will produce results. 
The municipality must first convince its citi- 
zens that its money is being well spent and 
that the burden on their property is not pro- 
hibitive. When these facts have been demon- 
strated, a careful follow-up will assist greatly 
in collecting taxes. CARL H. CHATTERs, secre- 
tary, International Association of Comptrol- 
lers and Accounting Officers. 


We have begun to build up a municipal con- 
sciousness. The rank and file has begun to 
know that inefficient, corrupt, and dishonest 
government hurts the rank and file more than 


the large individual taxpayer. The progress 
of city government has been so great that state 
and national governments are far behind 
American municipalities in the handling of 
their problems. The council-manager plan is 
largely responsible for this improvement in 
city administration; the plan is spreading rap- 
idly and it is here to stay. A. R. Hatton, 
professor of political science, Northwestern 
University. 


The head of a police department should be 
placed at least on a parity with the rank and 
file in the matter of permanency of tenure. 
W. P. RUTLEDGE, executive vice-president, In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police. 


Interesting Letters 


Correspondence is invited for this section. Views expressed do not necessarily 
represent the otinion of the editors. 


Newton D. Baker and Manager Plan 
To the Editor 


I take issue with Newton D. Baker on the ques- 
tion of the operation of council-manager govern- 
ment. According to a United Press interview 
which appeared in the Chicago Daily News for 
November 7, 1931, Mr. Baker said: “The election 
of a city manager by council action means that the 
voters simply say: ‘Let the council bother about 
the governing of the city. Let them worry about 
the choice of a manager.’ That cannot be eon- 
ducive to good government If the mayor- 
council plan does not accomplish that (good gov- 
ernment) it is the fault of the electorate. At least 
under the plan the election of the chief official 
stimulates interest. It places the responsibility 
upon the voters. Such interest cannot help but act 
as a check upon the views of municipal adminis- 
tration. The manager plan, on the other hand 
serves to bring about ‘negligent citizenship and 
bad government 

I hope Mr. Baker has been misquoted, especially 
as to the last sentence, for evidence to the con- 
trary is so easily obtainable; possibly his views of 
the council-manager plan have been influenced by 
the unfortunate experience of Cleveland with the 
plan (but look at Cincinnati and hundreds of other 
cities! As you probably know, Mr. Baker was 
mayor of Cleveland from 1912 to 1916, but it is 


not often that men of his high caliber are elected 
mayor in our large cities. As Secretary of War 
during the World War, Mr. Baker made an ex- 
cellent record; after he selected General Pershing 
to head the American forces in France he backed 
him to the limit. General Pershing was a trained 
army man just as a real city manager is a trained 
municipal administrator. Perhaps Mr. Baker does 
not know that city management has become a pro- 
fession, that managers have their own organiza- 
tion that has held eighteen annual conferences, 
and that they have a code of ethics which estab- 
lishes a standard of service as high as that set out 
in the code of the legal profession to which Mr 
3aker belongs 

The council-manager plan was never given a fair 
chance in Cleveland. There was always doubt as 
to whether the city manager or the mayor was the 
leader in determining policies, when of course the 
mavor should have led. I believe that the greatest 
obstacle to good city government is indifference 
of the electorate, and that if the council-manager 
plan is given a fair chance it will result in an alert 
informed, and active citizenship. I would suggest 
that Mr. Baker acquaint himself with some of the 
developments in lox al government since he was 
mayor of Cleveland fifteen years ago 


S. E. SMILEY, 
Colonel, U. S. Army, Retired 








The Special Problem For This Issue— 


Retrenchment in Municipal Expenditures 


The nine cities reporting on this problem will spend less in 1932 than in 1930 
or 1931, the reductions to be effected through more rigid control over expen- 
ditures, postponing improvement work, reducing the number of employees and 
leaving vacancies unfilled, reorganizing departments and consolidating serv- 
ices whenever practical, buying the city’s own bonds, reallocating expenses, in- 
stalling mechanical equipment, suspending certain services, reducing salaries 
(four of the smaller cities), and by conducting surveys of operating methods 
to determine where savings might be effected. 


Deflation and Drastic Cuts Follow 
Boom Times 
By A. S. ANDERSEN 

City Manager, West Palm Beach, Florida 

Expenditures for the operation and maintenance 
of municipal activities in West Palm Beach reached 
the high figure of $1,640,000 during the boom 
times of 1925-26. Each year since 1926 drastic 
cuts have been made 
year 1931-32 are 


the expenditures for the 

estimated at $337,166 
which is $55,000 less than the actual expenditures 
for 1930-31, and $252,411 
expended in 1929-30 


fiscal 


less than the amount 
The reductions made during 
this past year were in the department of engineer 
ing, city clerk, and city treasurer, and by curtail 
ing recreation activities. As no new construction 
work is being undertaken, only a small engineering 
staff is needed, and several other departments 
which had as many as twelve employees a year or 
so ago now have only one man to carry on the 
Last year fifty 
employees were released and the salaries of those 
retained were i 


routine work of the department 
reduced from 10 to 33 per cent 
Despite the reduction, visitors at the city hall are 
still greeted with a smile 





Reorganizes Departments and Buys 


Own Bonds 


By I. C. Brower 


City Manager, Greensbor North Carolina 


During the past year tax collections in Greens- 
boro have amounted to 92 per cent of the total 
levy, but revenues from sources other than tax- 
ation have decreased to the extent that it has been 
necessary to reduce the operation and maintenance 
budget approximately 10 per cent. The greatest 
saving has been brought about through the reor- 
ganization of several departments. For instance 
the public works department administrative per- 
sonnel consisted of the director and five subordi- 
nate chiefs: superintendent of water works and 


sewers, city engineer and building inspector, super- 
intendent of maintenance, superintendent of cem- 
eteries, and superintendent of sanitation. A care- 
ful study was made of the duties of each of these 
five officials with a view of either eliminating some 
work or consolidating services, bearing in mind the 
two fundamentals of administration: (1) that a 
unit of government which serves more than one 
department should be under a staff officer in order 
that uniform service might be given to each of 
the departments affected, and (2) that so far as 
possible all services pertaining to one function 
T he 


application of the first principle led to transferring 


should be brought together under one head 


the city yard and city garage from the supervision 
of the superintendent of maintenance to the pur- 
chasing agent who because of his knowledge of the 
amount and supplies purchased, stock 
needed, and time necessary for replacement, was 


cost ol 


considered the best available administrative head 

The maintenance and construction of sewers and 
water mains also was removed from the supervi- 
sion of the superintendent of maintenance and 
placed under the supervision of water and sewers 
Finally, the design of street pavements was trans- 
ferred to the city engineer thus eliminating en- 
tirely the duties of the superintendent of main- 
tenance. The next step was to increase the duties 
of the superintendent of water and sewers DY ap- 
pointing him director of public works and service 
and transferring to him certain duties of the city 
engineer. The reorganization of the public works 
department by transferring duties resulted in econ 
omues 


amounting to $42,000 a year without any 


reduction in salaries and apparently with an in- 
character and 


given the public 


crease in the amount of service 


With regard to debt service the administration 
has recommended that bonds be issued only where 
work had been started and not completed. Long 
term bonds that have become due recently have 
been refunded as serial bonds in order to spre ad 


the burden over future years when the debt serv- 
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ice is lower than at present. As a result of the 
situation in Asheville, the interest rate on munic- 
ipal bonds in North Carolina increased more than 
1 per cent. This led to the practice of investing 
the money in the sinking funds and miscellaneous 
funds in the city’s own bonds; and tax anticipa- 
tion notes have been sold to those bond issues 
which had a cash reserve not immediately needed 
the general operating fund being charged 2 per 
cent interest which is the rate received on city de 
posits 4 considerable saving is thus efiected as 
the interest rate on money borrowed outside is 


} per ce nt 


Inauguration of Improvement Work 
Postponed 


By L. P. CooKINGHAM 


City Manager, Plymouth, Michigan 


The 1931-32 budget for Plymouth a city ol 
4.484 people is $75,000, or 25 per cent less than 
the expenditures for the year ending June 30 
1931. Although assessed valuations have been re- 
duced $1,100,000, the village tax rate is $12.50 per 
$1,000 as compared with $13.50 for last year. ‘The 
lower budget has been made possible in part by 
eliminating several positions and by combining 
others. By reducing salaries of all employees re- 
tained, a saving of $9,131 a year 1s effected. No 
activities have been discontinued, but longer shifts 
have been arrange d for the police lorce All work 
Is Carelully plal ned in advance and Very strict 
control is exercised over all budget items. No 
new work will be undertaken if it can be delayed 





All Salaries Reduced Ten Per Cent 
\W .. DuRHAM 
City Manager, Amarillo, Tex 

The budget for 1931-32 will be $144,960 less 
than the expenditures for operation and main- 
tenance in 1930-31 rhis is a considerable reduc 
tion when one considers that Amarillo has a popu- 
lation of only 43,107, but this reduction will not 
afiect the standard of service rendered By ob 


taining electrical power at a cheaper rate and by 


buying only those materials and supplies that are 


absolutely necessary about $40.000 can be saved 


Early this year the city manager made a survey 
of the garbage collection costs with the result that 


on July | this year the city discontinued the pra 


tice of letting contracts for garbage collection 
Last year the city paid $65 805 to private con 
tractors tor garbage collection service: the esti 
mated cost of this service under municipal aus 


pices will not exceed $40,000 a year, effecting 


saving of over $25,000. The largest reduction, 
$79,960, was effected by reducing all salaries 10 
per cent, by consolidating several departments, by 
eliminating the platoon and double-shift system 
in the fire department and returning to the full- 
time system for the entire personnel, and by 
changing the police force from three eight-hour 
shifts to two twelve-hour shifts daily 





Saves by a Survey of Operating 
Methods 
By R. W. FracKk 
City Manager, Durham, North Carolina 


Durham is faced with a situation not unlike 
that of a man who finds that his salary has been 
reduced from $300 a month to $209; every item 
of expenditure must be curtailed. The task of 
making reductions was begun in the fall of 1929 
with the result that the cost of carrying on mu- 
nicipal activities in 1931-32 will be 31 per cent 
less than the amount actually expended in the 
fiscal year 1927-28. The operating expenditures 
for 1931-32 totaling $619.18 are $24,406 less 
than the amount expended in 1930-31. No activity 
has been abandoned, wages and salaries have not 
been reduced, and the quality of service rendered 
the public has not been lowered. Careful scrutiny 
of every activity and a detailed study of how the 
work was done has developed better methods of 
doing the same work at less cost. An example is 
the collection of garbage and rubbish By chang- 
ing some details in method, this collection service 
now is handled by five trucks and two wagons 
instead of nine trucks and five wagons which were 
required under the old system. Under the former 
method the truck or wagon was kept waiting at 
the curb while a man went to the rear of the 
house to get the container, empty its contents 
ind return it to the rear of the house. In order 
to keep the truck moving a man now precedes the 
truck and places the container at the curb. The 
truck crew lpads the garbage and another crew 
returns the container to the rear of the house 
This change enables the « ity to elect a Saving ol 


> a Gay 

Of major importance in reducing expenditures 
is the complete budgetary control system with 
daily reports showing comparisons of budget esti 
mates and expenditures to date and a similar state- 
ment for revenues. At lrequent intervals, the city 
manager, together with department heads and the 
city auditor, discuss the exper ditures of each de- 
partment with a view of ascertaining further 


economies 
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Effects Reductions by Curtailing 
Services 
By R. J. WuHitney! 

City Manager, Royal Oak, Michigan 

The municipal budget of $525,152 for the year 
beginning June 1, 1931, is $115,000 less than the 
budget for the year ending May 31, 1931, and 
$113,000 less than the actual expenditures for 
1929-30. The greatest reduction was made in the 
payroll, the number of city employees being re- 
duced from 225 in June, 1930, to 151 in April, 
1931; the salaries of department heads and en- 
gineers have been reduced 10 per cent; and the 
hours of work per week for day laborers have been 
decreased from forty-eight to forty. At present 
there are on the city payroll, not including the 
council, 144 employees whose average length of 
service is four and one-half and whose 
average pay is $150 per month. The cost of street 
sweeping has been cut 25 per cent by reducing the 
number of sweepings per month and the cost of 
grading streets per year has been reduced 50 per 
cent by not grading them so often. The municipal 
garbage reduction plant has not been operated 
since November 


years, 


1929, the garbage being given to 
the farmers for hog feeding. By developing a well 
for water supply the City of Royal Oak has re- 
duced by one-half the amount of water purchased 
from the City of Detroit, thus effecting a saving 
during the first two months after this plan was 
inaugurated of $9,493. Other savings have been 
effected by cutting down the amount of street 
lighting and by using tools and equipment longer 
than usual. 


Payless Vacations and Reallocation of 


Expenses 
By C. A. Harrew 
City Manager, Portsmouth, Ohio 


As a result of the retrenchments effected in 
Portsmouth since the inauguration of the manager 
plan on January 1, 1930, the 1931 operating bud- 
get was more than $100,000 or 25 per cent less 
than the operating budget for 1929. The budget 
for 1932 will be approximately 5 per cent less 
than the 1931 budget due to the fact that no new 
equipment is to be purchased and that the city 
manager has adopted a rigid policy of investigat- 
ing the need for all proposed expenditures. Owing 
to the sharp reductions in municipal receipts 
especially from the hospital and courts, much 
thought is to be given in the near future to the 


1Since this article was written Mr. Whitney 
has been appointed city manager of Mamaroneck 


New York. 
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Although the mat- 
ter has not yet been taken up with the council, 


question of reducing salaries 


it is believed that a scheme of compulsory vaca- 
tions without pay would be preferable to reduc- 
tions in salaries and wages. Should this proposal 
be adopted, the 1932 budget would be 


reduced by approximately 8 per cent 


further 
Services 
to the public will not be curtailed except that a 
few positions which may become vacant probably 
will not be filled 

\ careful analysis of. expenditures has revealed 
that certain items could be charged against one of 
the trust or subsidy funds. For instance 
1930 the workman’s 
liability for employees in the water works, high- 
way, park, cemetery, and library departments had 
been paid to the state from the general fund 
However, since the income of all of these depart- 


prior to 


charges for compensation 


ments is from sources other than the general fund 
workman’s 
compensation to each department thus relieving 


the city reallocated the expense of 


the general fund to some extent 
There which 
items of expense had been charged to the general 


fund instead of against the bond issue 


have been several instances in 
in fact the 
city auditor estimated that the general fund had 
carried charges of this nature amounting to thou- 
sands of dollars over a period of several years 
preceding the adoption of the 


plan 


council-manager 
Another example of saving is the installation 
of a $3,600 electric pump in the water works plant 
which resulted in 
mately $12,000. 


a payroll saving of approxi- 


Compensation Plan Should Precede 
Salary Cuts 

The 1932 budget recently submitted to the Nor- 

folk council recommends an appropriation ol $7 

This 


} 


allowed 


ind schools 
figure is $202,736 less than the amount 


575,432 including debt service 


in the budget for the current year, and if the 
proposed budget is approved by the council, the 
city tax rate will be lowered five 
valuation. In his budget message to the council 
City Manager I 
tail the proposed reductions; a summary of the 
It is 
recommended that the public welfare department 
budget be reduced as follows 


cents on $100 
Walke Truxtun explained in de- 
set forth in this article 


more important are 


the item of $111 


090 appropriated in 1930 and 1931 to private 
agencies is to be reduced to $50,000; suspension 
of playground activities will save $7,000; the re- 
moval of the contagious disease hospital to the 


welfare center, $6,006 the elimination of the 


$1 201 


venereal disease clini 
to deal with this problem in accordance with a 


it being proposed 
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new plan now being devised; the adoption of 
standard prescriptions by the city dispensary for 
the poor, $3,000; and $12,355 can be saved in 
miscellaneous items in the budgets of the several 
bureaus 

The item of $2,000 a year formerly allowed the 
lunacy commission is to be reduced to $500 be- 
cause the service rendered by this commission can 
be provided by city physicians; the cost of oper- 
ating the city prison farm is to be reduced $3,500; 
and it is proposed that the commonwealth’s attor- 
ney move his office to the city hall in order to save 
$1,500 now paid for rental of office space. It is 
pointed out that by eliminating extra labor and by 
reorganizing certain bureaus the item of personal 
service in the public works department can be re- 
duced $50,000; a saving of $30,000 can be effected 
in the same department by reducing operating 
expenses; and allowances to employees for trans- 
portation can be reduced $2,000. This makes a 
total reduction in the public works department of 
$82,000 as compared with the budget allowance 
for 1931 

The city manager reduced the school budget 
$27,148 under the appropriation for 1931 and 

37,019 under the request of the school board 
This reduction was made chiefly in the personal 
service item and in night and summer schools 
It is proposed that the item for books for the 
public library be reduced $3,000. It is suggested 
that beginning in 1932, appropriations to the 
school and library boards be handled in the same 
manner as appropriations to the regular depart- 


. 
Ns 


ments, so that adequate control might be exer- 
cised over their expenditures. Heretofore, the 
council has made lump sum appropriations to the 
school and library boards. It is recommended that 
an item of $15,000 allowed in past years for city 
advertising under the direction of the Chamber 
of Commerce be entirely eliminated, and that in 
lieu of this item $10,000 be alowed for the serv- 
ices and traveling expenses of a commercial rep- 
resentative of the Port of Norfolk operating under 
the Port Traffic Commission, a municipal depart- 
ment. 

With reference to personal services, twenty-five 
regular employees are to be eliminated and extra 
labor including part-time and special services are 
to be reduced to a minimum. No general reduc- 
tion in salaries is recommended, because such 
action would be unfair to many empoyees in view 
of the fact that the city has not yet standardized 
salaries. One of the city’s most outstanding needs 
is a survey looking toward the classification of 
positions and the development of a sound compen- 
sation plan. Until such a system has been installed, 
the city manager in his budget message stated that 
he could not recommend general salary reductions. 
Pending this survey, however, it is recommended 
that a decrease of 5 per cent be made in the sal- 
aries of a select list of employees who receive 
between $2,500 and $3,509 a year, and a reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent in salaries in excess of $3,500. 
This applies to fifty-one employees and would 
effect a reduction of $8,478. 





The Problem for a Future Issue— 


PREPARATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE ANNUAL MUNICIPAL 
REPORT 


1) Preparation. Who did the preliminary work of compiling the data for the annual report? Is its 


compilation carried on throughout the year? 
material together. 


Describe fully the method you followed in getting the 


2) Printing. How many weeks after the end of the period covered before the report went to the 


printer? How many copies were printed? What did the printing cost? Engraving? Expense, if 
any, for personal services other than regular staff? 

(3) Distribution. How long after the end of the period covered before the report was distributed? To 
whom (groups or classes of persons within the city) was the report sent? How distributed—by 


mail, boy scouts, police, or other method? 
methods of distribution have you found best? 


What did it cost to distribute these reports? What 
Give reasons. 
To whom outside the city do you send copies? 


How many are distributed in this manner? Do 


you always have sufficient copies to satisfy all requirements? 


4) Citizen Reaction. What method, if any, did you use in getting the reaction of citizens toward the 


report? Describe fully and indicate results. 
If so, to what extent? 


Is the report accorded classroom use in city schools? 


5) Miscellaneous. How many years has the city regularly issued an annual report? What municipal 
activities, regardless of whether they are under the direction of the city manager, are not included in 
the report? Have you adopted any of the recommendations set forth in the report of the National 
Committee on Municipal Reporting issued in the spring of 1931? If so, please specify. 


Readers are invited to send in their contributions dealing with this problem before December 31. 
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Helping Cities With Their Relief 
Problems 


The Family Welfare Association ot 
(130 East 22 Street, New York) 
series of special studies of emergency relief meas- 


(>| 


America 
is making a 


ures including case studies of the effect of unem- 
ployment on family life and of the resourcefulness 
shown by families in meeting their own situations, 
gathering monthly reports current 
changes in policy and practice from eighty to one 
hundred family welfare agencies, a guidance re- 
port on the organization and administration of 
local public relief departments prepared in co- 
operation with the American Association of Public 
Welfare Officials, and a guidance report on the 
problem of caring for the homeless based on a 
study covering a number of cities. To meet the 
many requests for guidance in the administration 
of public and private relief funds, the Family Wel 
fare Association has arranged a special emergency 


describing 


field service in charge of five regional directors 
The Russell Foundation (130 East 22 
Street, New York) offers service in the present 


sage 


emergency in the form of employment and relief 
studies. These, with constructive 
grams based upon them, are most conveniently 
available in the published reports issued at cost 
A new survey of the operation of work relief in 
various cities is now being completed, and its re 
sults will be available shortly. The Foundation 
also publishes a monthly relief bulletin showing 
trends in relief expenditures 

The United States Children’s 
directly engaged in the collection of relief sta- 
tistics and is equipped to give statistical informa- 
tion to cities about the extent of relief work and 
trends from month to month 


together pro 


Bureau also is 


In this connection 
the Bureau is developing a project for the current 
registration of statistics of social work, including 
family relief and relief to transients, in co-opera- 
tion with community chests and councils in ap 
proximately one hundred cities. This undertak 
ing includes both private and public agencies 

The American Association of Public Welfare 
Officials (1800 E Street N. W., Washington, D 
C.) collects and makes available information and 
reports relative to the administration, activities 
and functions of public welfare organizations and 
agencies. It provides consultant and advisory 
service regarding welfare matters to cities, coun- 
ties, and states, or to public welfare departments 


\ 


IN I 


NOLTING 


This Association also is assisting the 
President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief 
in developing a comprehensive program of relief 
through the various state welfare departments 
especially in the less populous communities where 
funds and organization are inadequate to meet 
their needs. To a limited extent the Association 
furnishes direct service through field workers. 
The Committee on Administration of Relief of 
the President’s Organization on Unemployment 
Relief (1734 New York Avenue, Washington, D 
C.) believes that work relief is the one and only 
comprehensive remedy for unemployment. The 
Committee discourages the establishment of pub- 
lic bread lines, soup lines, and public distribution 
of food and clothing 


and agencies 


It is pointed out that where 
such projects are conducted by commercial or 
other organizations primarily as a means of self- 
advertising, they are particularly objectionable 


Re- 


lief to families, wherever possible, should be suited 


and should be condemned by public opinion 


to individual needs and given in their own homes 
The Committee also emphasizes the need for more 
and 
urges that where there are several agencies deal- 
ing with the homeless, their efforts should be co- 
ordinated through the establishment of 
bureau of application and registration 

\ program for 
women has been prepared by the 
National Association of Travelers’ Aid Societies 
(25 West 43 Street, New York) on the basis of 


specific planning for care of the homeless 


a central 


service to transient families 


and children 


data obtained from 103 cities. The proposed 
plan has three major considerations: (1) The 
formation of a centralized committee, (2) the 
selection of a centralized agency, and (3) the 


application of individualized treatment 
is set forth in a pamphlet entitled 
Plan 


obtained upon request 


The plan 
4 Community 
to Transients,” which be 


for Service may 


City Officials Study Pavements 

What portion of the of the pavement 
should be borne by the general public in initial 
pavements, repavements, and resurfacing? From 
what sources should revenues be obtained to pay 
the general public’s portion of this cost? Answers 
to these questions will be presented in a commit- 
tee report to the annual convention of the City 
Officials’ Division of the American Road Builders’ 


cost 
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Association at Detroit, January 12-15. Other im- 
portant papers will deal with: street railway track 
pavement design; contraction and expansion in 
pavement bases; reconstructing light pavements 
to carry heavy traffic; maintenance materials and 
machinery; low-cost residential roadways; re- 
routing of traffic with special reference to buses; 
the building of safety into highways; traffic lan- 
ing; safety zones; and traffic control at multiple 
intersections. At the annual road show or “the 
show window of the highway industry” there will 
be displayed all types ot material and equipment 
used in the construction, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of streets and highways, together with a large 
amount of equipment of special interest to en- 
gineers. City managers, city engineers, public 
works officials, and other municipal officials are 
invited to attend 


Federal Agencies Are Willing to Aid 
Cities 

Hundreds of federal services are available to 
municipal officials upon request, but one could 
safely wager that the average municipal admin- 
istrator does not know that he can get a bison 
for his city park or zoo free ol charge from the 
Department of Agriculture; that he can get the 
Bureau of Mines to abate his smoke nuisance; 
that the Aeronautics Branch will make a survey 
free of charge to ascertain which site is best suited 
for the municipal airport; that the Bureau ofl 
Agricultural Economics will inspect certain city 
food pure hases; that the Public Health Service 
will conduct a survey of local health administra 
tion free of charge; that the Office of Education 
will assist the city on practically any school prob- 
lem: administration, ordinance drafting, building 
programs, or course of study; that the Shipping 
Board will conduct port surveys for seaport 
cities; that the Bureau of Biological Survey will 
help a city to clean up its rodent problem; that 
the Bureau of Fisheries will not only furnish fish 
for the stocking of municipally-controlled waters 
but will make available its fish cars for use by any 
city; that model building, plumbing, traffic, and 
safety codes may be had for the asking from the 
Bureau of Standards, as well as specincations and 
testing methods for use by the city purchasing 
agent; and so on ad infinitum. These and many 
other services of federal agencies are described in 
a pamphlet entitled Federal Services to Municipal 
Governments by Paul V. Betters, just published 
by the Municipal Administration Service. Every 
municipal administrator should have this valuable 
pamphlet in his library for frequent consultation 


Citizens Prove They Can Co-operate 
with Public Officials 


What can citizens hope to do in making an- 
alyses of municipal expenditures? Ordinarily a 
citizen will demand in one breath that the tax rate 
be kept down and in the next ask for a new 
activity or for the extension of an old one. In 
Detroit, however, leading citizen agencies, through 
their joint Committee on City Finances, are near- 
ing the end of their second year of intelligent co- 
operation with the city council. The Detroit Bu- 
reau of Governmental Research recently issued a 
report summarizing the work of the Committee 
from its inception in January, 1930 to September 
14, 1931. In one column are set forth the recom- 
mendations or proposals made to the council by 
the Committee and opposite are statements of the 
results obtained—action taken to date by the city 
council. 

Since the beginning of this year, the city coun- 
cil at the suggestion of the Committee on City 
Finances has adopted a monthly budget allotment 
system, set up a reserve of 1 per cent for each 
operating or maintenance appropriation before 
allotments were made, and adopted a proposal 
that special assessment authorizations be deferred 
pending a study and report of tax delinquency 
The council made reductions totaling $3,555,000 
in the 1931-32 budget as adopted; the mayor on 
August 12 recommended $1,205,866 additional 
cuts which were approved by the council; and the 
board of education reduced current operating ex- 
penditures approximately $1,300,000. The council 
adopted a policy that as far as practical no public 
improvements are to be undertaken during the 
next five years; this action holds up about $40,- 
000,000 of improvements already authorized. Also 
at the suggestion of the Committee, the council 
passed an ordinance providing for the complete 
discontinuance of local improvements in districts 
having substantial tax delinquencies. The council 
also directed the controller to make a quarterly 
analysis of revenue receipts compared with esti- 
mated receipts set up in the budget, and, where 
the receipts are falling below estimated receipts 
the existing departmental budgei will be curtailed 
in accordance with the new situation. These cuts 
now total $14,000,000 and the city is living within 
its curtailed income. The corporation counsel was 
instructed to expedite the collection of delinquent 
taxes, the comptroller, treasurer, and assessors be- 
ing requested to co-operate to this end 

During the first twenty months of its existence, 
the Committee on City Finances made over one 
hundred definite recommendations to the mayor 
and council; many have been adopted and others 
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are under consideration. The whole affair started 
in December, 1929, when Ralph Stone, chairman 
of the board of the Detroit Trust Company, in 
addressing the Detroit Real Estate Board on the 
subject “If I Were King,” outlined steps a prudent 
dictator would take to put the city’s house in 
order. At a subsequent meeting the city council 
by resolution invited Mr. Stone to form a small 
committee to sit with the council in discussing 
the city’s budget. The invitation was accepted, 
and Mr. Stone as chairman invited the presidents 
of eight civic organizations to serve on the Com- 
mittee on City Finances, and Lent D. Upson, 
director, Detroit Bureau of Governmental Re 
search, was appointed secretary with C. E. Rightor 
as assistant secretary —Lent D. Upson 


at Na- 
on Government 


Municipal Problems Discussed 


tional Conference 


The National Conference on Government held 
in Buffalo, New York, on November 9-11, 
attended by about 250 persons, most of whom 
were members of one or more of the various or- 
ganizations represented: American Legislators’ 
Association, Governmental Research Association, 
National Secretaries, Na- 
tional Municipal League, and the Proportional 
Representation League. Some of the sessions of 
interest to municipal administrators were: Reduc- 
ing governmental costs, government finances in 
depression, delinquent tax administration, prob- 
lems of administrative organization, personnel ad- 
ministration, progress in measurement of govern- 
mental services, and problems of police adminis- 
tration. David Lawrence, president of the United 
States Daily, addressed the Conference on “Re- 
cent Trends in Government.” A. BR. Hatton ot 
Northwestern University and Lincoln Steffens de- 


was 


Association of Civic 


livered addresses at the annual banquet on the 
subject of “The Shame of the Cities and What 
Came of It.” City Managers C. A. Dykstra and 
Stephen B. Story discussed problems of organiz- 
ing departments under a city manager 

Russell Forbes, secretary of the Governmental 
Research Association reported that the Associa- 
tion had 121 active members 
six research organizations 
search bureaus had been established during the 
past year, making 
organizations of which sixteen are connected with 
universities. Proposals for reorganizing the Asso- 
ciation submitted by a committee of younger 
members were the subject of considerable discus- 
sion at the business session 


representing fifty- 
and that six new re- 


a total of ninety-one active 


The new executive 
committee elected by ballot prior to the conven- 


tion was announced: Harry H. Freeman, Buffalo 
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Municipal Research Bureau, chairman; Robert 
M. Goodrich, St. Louis County (Duluth) Tax- 
payers’ Association; Luther Gulick, National In- 


stitute of Public Administration; Walter Mat- 
scheck, Civic Research Institute, Kansas City, 
Missouri; and Lent D. Upson, Detroit Bureau 


of Governmental Research. Paul V. Betters of 
the Institute for Government Research was ap- 
pointed secretary to succeed Russell Forbes who 
resigned after serving in that capacity five years 
The new executive committee approved the pro- 
posal to hold a joint annual conference with the 
International City Managers’ Association in 1932 

Murray Seasongood, former mayor of Cincin- 
nati, was elected president of the National Mu- 
nicipal League to succeed Richard S. Childs, who 
has been president of the League for three years 
Public Administration 
Clearing House, Chicago, was re-elected first vice- 
president; former Governor Frank O. Lowden of 
Illinois, former United States Senator Henry J 
Allen of Kansas, Frederick A. Delano of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Colonel Arthur Woods of New 
York were elected honorary vice-presidents; and 
Governor QO. Max Gardner of North Carolina, J. 
Catron Jones, secretary of the Kentucky Munici- 
pal League, and Seymour F. White 
the Buffalo Municipal Research 
added to the League council 


Louis Brownlow, director 


president of 


Bureau, were 


Uncle Sam Offers to Train Firemen 


An analysis of the fireman’s job with suggestions 
as to the organization and operation of training 
schools for firemen was completed recently by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education (Fire 
Fighting, Bulletin No. 155, Trade and Industrial 
Series No. 44, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C It is pointed out 
that many made even a start in 
training programs for their firemen by developing 
a standardized manual of evolutions fer handling 
equipment 


30 cents) 


cities have not 


In addition to such instruction it is 
imperative that firemen be trained in the technical 
aspects of the job and whenever classes for fire- 
men are organized through a state plan, Federal 
funds may be obtained for the salaries of teachers 
These funds are available under certain conditions 
spec ified in the official plan of the state board for 
vocational education in each 
local communities for the instructors 
in conducting such work. Classes will be conducted 
in connection with an evening school, with per- 


state to reimburse 


salaries of 


haps a limited development of part-time classes 
to fit special conditions; for example, in a series 
of communities where the state would hire one or 


more instructors to conduct training courses, the 
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instructor could spend one day each week in each 
of five or six towns. Or an intensive training 
program extending over several weeks’ duration 
could be conducted at a centralized point within 
the state, to which various fire departments would 
send key men for training. The bulletin outlining 
the training procedure also contains teaching out- 
lines and samples of instructional material, sug- 
gestions concerning topics for conferences of of- 
ficers of fire departments, and a select list of refer- 
ence books and pamphlets on fire administration. 


Three Cities Adopt Council-Manager 
Plan 


Three cities adopted the council-manager plan 
on November 3. Utica, New York, a city witha 
population of 101,740, adopted the plan by a vote 
of 12,500 to 10,915, to go into effect January 1, 
1034. High taxes and a recent grand jury investi- 
gation of the department of public safety were 
factors which led to the adoption of the council- 
manager plan. Ashland, Kentucky, a city of 29,074 
inhabitants, adopted the council-manager plan by 
a majority ol two hundred votes to go into effect 
January 1, 1934. Oakwood, Ohio, a Dayton sub- 
urb with a population of 6,494, adopted the plan 
to become effective January 1, 1932. Two cities, 
Hornell, New York, and Orange City, Florida, 
defeated proposals for the adoption of the council- 
manager plan and Sulphur, Oklahoma, a city of 
4.242 inhabitants, on October 12 by the largest 
vote in the history of the city decided to retain 
the council-manager charter adopted in 1924. 

The voters of Stamford, Connecticut, on No- 
vember 2 voted in favor of a proposal to change 
their charter and at the spring election the voters 
will be given an opportunity to choose between a 
council-manager charter and a strong mayor 
charter 

The voters of Jackson, Michigan, adopted a 
number of amendments to their council-manager 
charter: (1) the election of eight councilmen for 
two year terms by wards and the mayor at large, 
instead of five councilmen at large for four-year 
terms; (2) the election of the city treasurer and 
city attorney instead of appointment by council; 
(3) election of one supervisor from each ward 
instead of appointment by the city council, the 
supervisor to represent the city on the board of 
supervisors of Jackson County; (4) requiring 
publication in pamphlet form of an annual mu- 
nicipal report; (5) authorizing the city council to 
limit the number of constables and to fix their 
compensation on a salary basis or on part-salary 
and part-fee basis in lieu of all fees. The ques- 
tion: “Shall the use of voting machines be con- 


tinued?” received 6,125 votes for, with 1,818 
against 

Calgary, Canada, a city with 72,400 inhabitants, 
adopted the council-manager plan in November, 
1929, but had never put it into effect. After 
two years of “beating around the bush” by the 
council, three different forms of government were 
submitted to the people on November 18, 1931, 
with the result that the council-manager plan re- 
ceived only 2,849 votes of the total of 15,603 
votes cast. 


Getting and Using Municipal Reports 


In this time of industrial depression when mu- 
nicipal expenditures must be reduced to meet in- 
come, city administrators who are not thoroughly 
convinced of the value of an annual report are 
likely to be tempted to omit its publication alto- 
gether or to cut down the number of copies to 
such a point that legitimate requests cannot be 
filled. Is it not true that the taxpayer needs to be 
told how his money is being spent now more than 
ever before? Then, too, municipal executives in 
other cities, research bureaus, and libraries will 
want copies of various reports. Just recently a 
committee on municipal documents of the civic- 
social group of the Special Libraries Association 
completed a survey of the acquisition and use of 
municipal documents by libraries and govern- 
mental research agencies in the United States. 
The committee discovered that the methods of 
distribution on the part of the average city are 
so baffling, that changes in the form of govern- 
ment with consequent alterations in methods of 
publication are so frequent and unheralded that 
it is almost impossible to be assured of an up-to- 
date and unbroken file of municipal reports for 
even a limited group of cities. Federal and state 
documents are listed in monthly bulletins issued 
by the federal government, but there is at pres- 
ent no regular source of information for the serial 
publications of American -cities. 

Subsequent investigations have brought out the 
fact that fifty-five American and Canadian cities 
having a population of 100,000 or over are regu- 
larly printing over 1,400 publications, including 
annual reports, quarterly, monthly or weekly bul- 
letins, and occasionally daily statements, with a 
third class of ordinances and municipal codes 
When it is realized that few of these cities have 
any centralized distribution, the difficulties of se- 
lecting and collecting have become almost insur- 
mountable 

Realizing the important part our cities are 
assuming in national affairs and the value of 
having the official record of municipal activities 
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on file in certain recognized institutions through- 
out the country, the Special Libraries Association 
through its committee is planning certain definite 
measures to facilitate the acquisition and use of 
municipal publications. The first step has been 
the preparation of a basic list of all the current 
publications of these fifty-five largest cities of the 
United States and Canada 
the Special Libraries Association and will probably 
be ready about January 1. It is hoped that such 
a list will be of assistance in deciding on what 


This is being issued by 


reports to collect on the basis of what is being 
published 

The Library of Congress has under considera 
tion the publication of a monthly checklist of 
municipal documents, similar to those now being 
Mean- 
Affairs Information Service has 


issued for federal and state documents 
while, the Public 
consented to print in its weekly bulletin a list of 
the current publications of our ten largest cities 
Arrangements are being made to have the docu- 
ments sent directly to the publication office of 
the Public Affairs Information Service so that they 
may be listed as soon as received. Starting on a 
small scale, the practicability of a more extensive 
list of cities is being tested 

Meanwhile, the 
ganizations in close touch with city officials, such 


committee is asking that or 


as the International City Managers Association 
the National American 
Municipal Association, and others, use their influ- 


Municipal League, the 
ence to obtain the co-operation of local distribut 
. ~~ . - . . . 

ing offices in furnishing reports to such libraries 
and research agencies as are maintaining files of a 
The 


being requested to make a special effort to collect 


permanent nature state libraries also are 


reports of all cities within their state, as such re 

ports should prove a valuable source of informa 

tion to legislators in the consideration of bills as 
well as an important contribution to the history 
of the state 


The survey revealed the fact that publi 
libraries are practically all maintaining files of 
their own local reports with a limited group of 
those of other cities, while municipal reference 


libraries have the most complete collection of 
municipal documents usually found in the city. By 
simplifying the method of acquisition and by di 
viding responsibility it is believed that the use of 
municipal reports by those seeking official data 
concerning our large cities will be tremendously 
facilitated JOSEPHINE B 


chairman, Committee on Municipal Documents 


HOLLINGSWORTH 


and librarian, Municipal Reference Department. 


Los Angeles Public Library 
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The Press Speaks Up About Cleveland 


The newspapers have 
reference to Cleveland’s abandonment of the coun- 
cil-manager plan. Norfolk Roanoke 
operated under council-manager government for 
thirteen Vorfolk-Vir- 
ginian Pilot 


something to say with 


and have 


years According to the 


S | 7 sfem of cit man 
ager government warrants no loss of faith in the 
vstem as the best that has been so far devised to 
deal with the government of American citie It 
merely contirms what has been realized all along 
that the citv manager svstem, to succeed. must have 
a strong and continuing non-partisan support from 
the public and press, and that it takes its life in 
its hands when it begins to bargain with political 
parties and their bosses to insure its tenure 

And the Roanoke Times makes this comment 


It must be remembered that tl system cannot 


of itself resist unscrupulous and self-seeking poli 


ticlans any more than any other form of govern 
ment unless the citizens stand by it and protect its 
citadels. The plan, of necessity, must be worked on 
a non-partisan basis. The Cleveland debacle should 
be sufficient warning to every city that wants 

clean and honest government to erect a permanent 


. . ' 
ble sign: “Politicians Keep Off.” 


This editorial, “A Revolution in City 
appearing recently in the Christian Science 


and unmistak 
Govern 
ment,” 
Monitor, also is interesting 


This is a revolution by experts. The job of run 
ning cities has become so complicated that trained 
men and women are required. A new profession 
that of anaging cities—is in the making. Four 
hundred and fifty American municipalities are now 
run by trained municipal executives who are not 


politicians. But this is not all, as is pointed out in 
in article entitled, “A Deal at the City Hall,” 
by Louts Bri ssful former city man 


‘ 
Yew 


wn ~ i succe 


ier. City managers are the symbols of the new 
movement which ts rapidl professionali ing the 
parb li rvice and eliminating partisanship in the 
dministratt department » that emplovee at 
jualihed for their jobs and are not merely Repub 
’ sor Det wl 1 ving tes on ele 
tion day’ 

The St. Louts Post-Dispatch has this to say 

Cleveland ‘ | ! eturned to the 
ld n in | em, 1 1 t ft 
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Local Fiscal Problems Discussed in 
Washington 


Incre tax dol 


lar through the 


ising the purchasing power of the 


elimination of waste and ineth 


ciency in public administration was the keynote 


of a series of recommendations made by execu 


tives of eleven national organizations dealing with 
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questions of public finance, meeting informally at 
the Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C., on 
23, at the call of the finance department 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. The group was opposed to horizontal and 
ill-considered cuts in public expenditures made in 
response to high pressure for wholesale reduction 
Emphasis was placed upon the estab- 
lishment of an effective control over the activities 
of public spending agencies by means of: (1) work 
programs; (2) definite allotment of appropriations 
by quarterly periods with due regard for the sea 
sonal nature of certain activities and other special 
requirements; and (3) reserves to meet contin- 
gencies. The consolidation of local government 
was urged as an effective means of reducing gov- 
ernmental costs. The group also recognized the 
need for the creation of a municipal credit serv- 
local governments in working out 
problems incidental to their bonded debt, and a 
special committee was appointed to investigate 


October 


of budgets 


ice to assist 


ways and means of establishing such a service 
American Municipal Association Enters 
Upon Enlarged Program 


The American Municipal Association will enter 
upon an enlarged program of activity on January 


1, 1932, when the headquarters office will be 
moved from Urbana, Illinois, to Chicago, and 
Paul V. Betters of the Institute for Government 


Research will become the first full-time executive 
according to A. D. McLarty. secretary 
of the Illinois Municipal League, who is the pres- 
ent executive 


secretary 


The Association was es- 


1925 


secretary 
tablished in December, for the purpose of 
collecting and exchanging information upon mu- 
nicipal affairs which may serve to assist the re 
spective state municipal organizations in the pro 
motion of improved methods of municipal gov- 
ernment 


Bridging the Gap Between School 
and Job 


Student who pursue 


] idvanced university 
courses in their chosen field find difficulty in bridg- 
ing the gap between the university and a job where 
they make 
The professional groups including city managers 
health officers. city engineers, 


in the public 


might practical use of their training 
and others already 
service either are unwilling or find 
it impracticable to put inexperienced out-of-town 
men on their staffs at a salary even though they 
are acquainted with the philosophy and theoretical 
aspects of the work. City managers for several 
years past have discussed the question of taking 
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into their organization as an “interne,” a qualified 
young man who has pursued graduate courses in 
public administration, and no doubt other groups 
of public officials have discussed similar problems 
in their special fields. Just recently two universi- 
ties have taken the initiative to do what they can 
toward bridging this gap in the fields of social work 
and teaching. The University of Pittsburgh will 
give field training to graduate students in social 
work over an experimental two-year period under 
a grant of $30,700 recently made by the Buhl 
Foundation. The grant is intended to provide prac- 
tical training comparable with the “interne” year 
in medicine. At the termination of the grant it is 
expected that the University will continue the pro- 
gram with funds secured from other sources. In 
connection with the award, Charles F. Lewis, di- 
rector of the Foundation, said: “Increasingly in 
recent years the need for more adequate training 
of social workers has been recognized. . . . Indeed 
the establishment of facilities for practical grad- 
uate field training comes in a response to a con- 
tinued growing demand on the part of social work- 
ers themselves and of the welfare agencies of the 
community.” 

Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, has announced recently 
that a new unit is to be opened in the fall of 1932 
“to demonstrate radically different methods in the 
selection and training of young men and women 
who are to become teachers in nursery, elementary, 
and secondary schools,” and “to reduce the pres- 
ent over-supply of teachers of mediocre ability 
and personality.” The student body for the first 
year will be limited to one hundred young men 
ind one hundred young women 


Somewhat along this same line 


‘of outstanding 
ability and personality.” The course of study will 
vary from three to five years, depending on the 
capacity of the individual student, and will include 
The 
interne’ year, spent 
in teaching in co-operating private schools and 
public 


at least one year of study and travel abroad 
satisfactory completion of an 
chool systems, will be required before a 
In addition, the students will 
be required to spend a certain amount of time on 
Why not es 
for prospective municipal 


degree is granted 


actual jobs in industry and business 
tablish “interneships”’ 
administrators? 


Harvard Looks Into City Planning 


Problems 


Because the problems of city planning are new 
and unsolved, there are many phases which re- 
quire research and investigation. The conducting 
of such studies and the publication of the results 


so that the information obtained may be made 
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generally available are major activities of the 
Harvard University School of City Planning. Re- 
cently this School has conducted and published in 
a uniform series, known as the Harvard City Plan- 
ning Studies, the results of three such investiga- 
tions. 

The first of these published researches, Airports: 
Their Location, Administration, and Legal Basis, 
consists of three sections,—the airport in the city 
plan, airport administration, and the law of air- 
ports. The conclusions are based on a first-hand 
detailed study of airport practice in eighty-five ot 
the principal airports of the United States. The 
first section of the report, devoted to the relation 
of the airport to the city plan, by Henry V. Hub- 
bard and Howard K. Menhinick, emphasizes the 
fact that the airport is primarily part of a trans- 
portation system, in many respects like a railroad 
station. As in the case of the railroad station, an 
ill-considered location of the airport may bring 
with it increasing disadvantages as time goes on 
Athough the authors admit that a residential dis- 
trict may offer the most suitable site for an airport 
they point out that the home-owner needs reason- 
able protection against the intrusion of an unwel- 
come airport and suggest how this protection can 
be secured 

Problems of municipal ownership, airport ad- 
ministration, management, and fiscal policy are 
discussed in the second section of the report by 
Miller McClintock and Paul Mahoney, in the light 
of the experience of representative cities 

The law of airports, occupying the third section 
of the report, was prepared by Frank B. Williams 
of the New York Bar. Mr 
the legal aspects of the establishment and regula- 
tion of airports, their taxation and liability for 


Williams discusses 


negligence, and clarifies such moot questions as 
what constitutes aerial trespass and the legal pos- 
sibilities of controlling obstructions about an air- 
port by zoning 

The second volume of the Harvard City Plan- 
ning Studies, Building Height, Bulk, and Form: 
How Zoning Can be Used as a Protection Against 
Uneconomic Types of Buildings on High Cost 
Land was prepared by the late George B. Ford 
assisted by A. B. Randall and Leonard Cox. The 
express purpose of Mr. Ford was to study the re- 
cent experience of the most intelligent and tar-see- 
ing builders to determine what improvements may 
be made in the most central areas of our largest 
cities in the immediate future, especially as regards 
the maximum amount of light, air, outlook, and 
freedom of movement consistent with a given land 
value and assuring a reasonable return on the in- 
vestment. Mr 
which will aid in bringing about these improved 


Ford suggests zoning regulations 
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conditions 
tect the against 
and overcrowding but also to protect the building 


These regulations aim not only to pro- 
community building congestion 
owner against uneconomic types of buildings and 
too early obsolescence 

The third of the Harvard City Planning Stud- 
ies, Neighborhoods of Small Homes: Economic 
Density of Low-Cost Housing in America and 
England, by Robert Whitten and Thomas Adams 
is an attempt to determine how sparsely popula- 
tion may be spread and still meet the costs of 
complete city improvements and adequate hous- 
ing. The report points the way to better houses at 
lower cost. It suggests possibilities of reducing the 
cost of necessary street improvements and publi: 
utilities through the design of more economical 
block and lot layouts than those in general use 
to day The analysis of the proper relation, for 
small homes, between the cost of the house and the 
total 


price-range of houses that are in most demand in 


cost of house and lot, and a study of the 
representative cities of the United States may en- 
able builders to meet 
profit to and to the 
Henry V. Hupparp, chairman 


sity School of City Planning 


a definite housing need at 
themselves community 


Harvard Univer- 


Cities Vote Not to Transfer Relief 
Work to Counties 


Of the twenty-one New Jersey counties voting 
on November 3 on the proposal to transfer all 
public relief expenditures from the municipalities 
Morris and Warren 
counties voted in favor of the pl in. Hereafter these 


to the county, only Camden 


counties will finance all administrative costs and 


grants for indoor or permanent relief, the cities 


giving emergency relief only to non-residents which 
Is a very small proportion of the present municipal 


expenditures for relief. The mandatory referen- 


dum vote on transferring public relief work to the 


county came as a result of a law passed by the 


state legislature early this vear. The relief expen- 


ditures of every county in the state now far ex- 


ceed the total relief expenditures of its 


municipall 


ties. Widows pensions, aid to crippled children 


and payment for the care of the indigent in state 


institutions, are by law charged 


against county 


funds. Most counties also finance relief grants for 


dependent children, pensions to the blind, the care 
of the permanent poor in the county almshouss 
and care of the indigent sick in hospitals and sani- 


toriums. Counties also administer and finance old- 


age relief under the state-aid plan adopted last 


spring by the legislature 
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Recent City Manager Appointments 


A J CARVER was appointed city manager of 
Walters, Oklahoma, on September 20, to succeed 
W. R. Lines who had been city manager since 
February Prior to his appointment Mr 
Carver was superintendent of the water and light 
department in Walters 
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M. E. CoLeMan recently succeeded H. P. Gieb 
ler as city manager and city clerk of St Mary s 
Kansas. Mr. Coleman had been city clerk for a 
number of years 


Dorsey W. Cook was appointed city manager 


of Clarksburg, West Virginia, in October, to suc- 


ceed L. M. Robinson who had been city manager 
since April, 1931 

J. H. Curtis, city manager of Charles City 
Iowa, since January, 1930, was appointed city 


manager of Maquoketa, lowa, effective November 


?. 1931 Prior to becoming 


a city manager, Mr 

Curtis had served as county engineer in several 
lowa counties 

Howarp Harris, superintendent of the water 


department of Paul's Valley 
city manager ol 


1931. He 


Oklahoma 
Tecumseh, Oklahoma, in July 
ucceeds R. W Calloway who had been 


became 


MANAGEMENT 


city manager since June, 1929. 
PAUL Morton, city manager of Petersburg, 
Virginia, since July, 1929, has resigned effective 
January 1, 1932, to become the first city manager 
of Lexington, Kentucky. Mr. Morton had served 
Alexandria, Virginia, for two and one-half years 
as director of public safety and as city manager 
for four years prior to becoming city manager of 
Petersburg 

E. M. SHAFTER succeeded R. J. Whitney as city 
manager of Royal Oak, Michigan, when Mr. Whit- 
ney accepted the position as city manager of 
Mamaroneck, New York, on October 15. Mr 
Shatter, a graduate of the University of Michigan, 
had been city engineer and assistant manager in 
Royal Oak prior to his appointment as city man- 
ager 

FRED M. STEPHENSON was appointed city man- 


ager of Edmond, Oklahoma 


in October, to suc- 
ceed M. W Keeney, deceased Mr Stephenson 
was at one time business manager of the Okla- 
homa City University and during the last four 
years has been identified with contracting work 


in Edmond. He is an ordained minister and has 


spent thirty years in the active ministry 





Ability to lead means the possession of 
those qualities that men recognize as su- 
perior. Nothing else makes leadership. 


From coast to coast, wherever new roads 
are being made or present ones repaired, 
Buffalo-Springfield Road Rollers are the 
choice of the men on the job. Advanced 
design and superior performance make 
these rollers w ide ly accepte d as leade rs 
worthy of the name 


Various steam and motor driven models 
im all practical sizes. Attachments when 
desired. Interesting booklet on request 


The Buffalo-Springfield 
Roller Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 














LEADERS 


—and all the term 
implies 














For street cleaning 
service that runs as 
low as 60c per curb 
mile. 


The only complete- 
ly sanitary catch- 
basin cleaning unit 
Cuts costs as much 
as one-half. 








THE COLECTO 


The tax-reducing, cost-saving, modern way 
of collecting and hauling garbage and ashes 


THE ELGIN CORPORATION 
501 Fifth Avenue 100 N. LaSalle St 
NEW YORK U. S.A CHICAGO 














No Ice! No Rust! 
The Operating Thread of the 


MATHEWS 


MODERNIZED 
HYDRANT 


is Sealed Against Moisture 


Never disabled by ice or rust in any climate. 
No moisture can reach the Operating 
Thread because it is protected from the out- 
side by the Shield Operating Nut and from 
the inside by the Stuffing Box. Therefore no 
ice or rust can form at this vital spot to 
interfere with easy, quick opening and 
closing. 

Give your Fire Fighters these advantages. 
Install MATHEWS HYDRANTS and be surer 
of reliable service. 


R.D. WOOD & CO. 
In business continuously since 1803 
400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
CAST IRON PIPE AND FITTINGS 


SAND SPUN (centrifugally cast) and PIT CAST 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off GATE VALVES 
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| Ressselaer “Corey’ ! 
FIRE HYDRANTS 


The Corey Fire Hydrants 
as built by us are the only 
Genuine Corey Fire Hy 
drants manufactured, and 
they conform to the stand 
ard specifications of the 
American Water Works 


Assoc ration 





Rensselaer 


GATE VALVES 


Furnished in any size 
for practically any 


working pressure 





for 
WATER, STEAM, 
GAS, OIL, etc. 


Ask for 


General Catalogue 





RENSSELAER VALVE CO. 
TROY, N. Y. 


Branches 


NEW YORK Hudson Terminal Bldg 
PITTSBURGH Oliver Building 
CHICAGO Monadnock Block 
LOUISVILLE Starks Building 
SEATTLI Arctic Building 
SAN FRANCISCO Sharon Building 
LOS ANGELES Subway Terminal Bldg 
NEW ENGLAND Charles L. Brown, 
Northboro, Mass 
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...a widely used unit for 


One of the most popular of the many types of Allis-Chalmers cen- 
trifugal pumping units is the type “S”, for handling general pump- 
ing requirements. This is an improved double suction, split-casing, 
bronze fitted, horizontal shaft pump designed for long service and 
high efficiency at a reasonable cost. 


Type “S” units, both pump and motor are built by one company 
and sold as combined units, give the most pumping value per dollar. 
All parts, including base plate, are taken from stock with the pump 
runner selected to meet the requirements for the particular service 
intended. Then the unit is tested for head, capacity, and efficiency. 


Standard Type “S” Units are built in capacities from 30 to 30,000 
g-p-m. and for heads up to 300 ft. These together with other types 
of single and multi-stage Allis-Chalmers pumps, so satisfactorily 
take care of most pumping requirements that it should pay you 
to write for our recommendations when considering pumping 
equipment. 


LLIS- CHALMER 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee 
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General Purpose Pumping 
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Expert Advice 
is Economy 


M unicipal Consultants 


is Efficiency 


GRIFFENHAGEN & ASSOCIATES, LTD. 


Consultants since 


1911 


An organization of specialists in municipal administration and finance; depart- 
ment Organization, operation, and personnel; revenue and taxation; accounting, 
budget-making, and long-term expenditure programs. 


Offering technical services in programs of improvement and economy. 


Offices : 


Write to: 


Chicago, New York, Hartford, Washington, Los Angeles 
LaSalle-Wacker Building, Chicago 


Future Planning 








CUTHBERT E. REEVES 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Consulting Engineer 








ROBERT CRAMER 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Sewage Disposal Plants and Sewerage Systems 


Ucilization and Disposal of Industrial Wastes, 
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Power Plants 
Consultant on Assessment Standardization Design, Construction, Operation, Laboratory 
, , . \ ‘cipal P | Service, Valuations and Reports 
Valuations for All Municipal Purposes. | 647 'W. Vieninic Milwaukee. Wis. 
—— a EE J ae a ee 
BLACK & VEATCH 
rm la ARTHUR L.MULLERGREN | 
Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Supply, Water coe Tr Sw Te . , 
Purification, Electric Lighting Power Plants, Valua CONSULTING ENGINE! RS 
tions, Special Investigations, Reports and Laboratory 
E. B. Black WN. T. Veatch, Jr. A. P. Learned J. F. Brown Shecielic? in 
E.H. Dunmire C. 1. Dodd W.G. Fowler €E. L. Filby ; | 
W.D. Weidiein F.M. Veatch G. R. Scott Electric Light, Power and Water Pumping 
Mutual Bidg., Kansas City, Mo.; 307 S. Hill, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; 230 Park Ave., New York City 770 Board of Trade Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. } 
} 
} 
ae -C HENNINGSON ENGINEERING CO 
4 : > ‘ ( E ‘ . yo A, | 
ALEXANDER POT rER, ii eases MUNICIPAL ENGINEERS 
Hydraulic Engineer and Sanitary Expert Sewers, Paving, Waterworks, Light, Sewage Dis- | 
posal, Water Purification, Appraisals, Reports 
Water Supply and Purification Plans and Reports Reliability—Courtesy—Service 
Sewerage and Sewage Disposal Sn 
. ; 
so ¢ hurch Street NEW YORK More than { Satished Cities and Towns } 
Write Us Tox 
Phone: Cortlandt 3195 ; lay 
326-30 Union State Bank Bldg., OMAHA, NEB. 
- . . r . SRT : 
| BURNS & McDONNELL WILLIAM C. OLSEN, Inc. 
} McDonnell-Smith-Baldwin-Lambert CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
. Eiectric Lighting, Power Plants, Hydro Electric 
er Sewerage, Lighting, * ' . 
Waterworks, Sew o 5 ‘ Developments, Gas Plants, Water Works, Sewerage, 
Appraisals, Rate Investigation Street Improvements, Valuations 
Interstate Bidg., Western Pacific Bldg., Building & Loan Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. RALEIGH, N. C. | 
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NICHOLAS S. HILL, Jr. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Water Supply—Sew age Disposal—Hydraulic Developments 
Chemical and Biological Laboratories 


NEW YORK CITY, 112 East 19th Street 

















} THE AMERICAN PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU 
Organized to assist municipalities and public groups in public utility valuations, rates, franchises, 
accounting, and municipal surveys 
| 


JOHN BAUER, Ph. D., Director 


280 Broadway 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















METCALF & EDDY 


ENGINEERS 


Harrison P. Eddy Almon L. Fales John P. Wentworth Arthur L. Shaw 


' 

i 

} 

| , ) 

Charles W. Sherman Frank A. Marston Harrison P. Eddy, Ir E. Sherman Chase 


Water, Sewage, Drainage, Refuse and Industrial Wastes Problems, Valuations, Laboratory 


Statler Building - - - - - Boston 
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| THE CITY MANAGER YEARBOOK—1932 


Available January 20, 1932 


This attractive, cloth-bound volume will contain the proceedings of the Eighteenth Annual Con- 
ference of The International City Managers’ Association held at Louisville, October 7-10, 1951; a directory 
of city managers; and a review of council-manager developments in 1931. It will include addresses by out- 
standing authorities in this country on such timely subjects a 

Management Technique Training for City Managership 
| City Manager Policies My Most Important Problem and How I Am Solving It 
| Reducing Expenditures to Meet Income Unemployment Relief 


PRICE, CLOTH-BOUND, $2 
Send Orders to: 
THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


923 East 60th Street, Chicago 











| Startling Strides are being made in City Government these days 


THE NATIONAL MUNICIPAL REVIEW, published monthly, 
is an indispensable source of current information on improvement in local 


government—a perfect 
supplement to your own magazine, Public Management. 


The Review is published by the National Municipal League, a non-partisan organization, whose job 
it is to help cities in their charter problems and administrative difficulties. 


85.00 Per Year 
NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUI 261 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Scott’s 


CENTRALIZED MECHANICAL BUDGETARY CONTROL SYS 


— of — 


ACCOUNTING AND REPORTING 








Accounts. 
City or CoLumBuS 
STATE OF 
Orrion oF GEORGIA 


Orry Maxaone 


August 20th, 


Mr. Geo. G. Scott, 
C.P.A.- 
Charlotte, N.C. 


Dear Mr. Scott 


In reference t¢ 
Mechanical Budgetary System of Acc 
which you have devised for ilunicip 
and such as was instelled by your 
this city last year, I wish to say 
after one year’s operation I, as 
Accountant of the city, have foun 
very satisfactory. 





I am ina positi to 
furnish any official with “ up to the 
minute " information, relative to the 








condition of the budget, which properly 
ties up with the proprietary ledgers. 


We have here five 
different funds, with approximately t#o 
thousand active accounts. Our city has a 
population of forty thousand people, and 
since installed, I have kept the books 
myself, including the preparation of all 
vouchers. 


This system is much 
more complete than the old Pen and Ink 
method of bookkeeping, both from an 
Administrative and Executive standpoint. 
It is vossible to procure the information 
Jesired covering the budget, apy fund or 
department, without waiting until the end 
of the montt or ¢ al weeks, until the 
books are closed. his feature is an 

sually valuable one for City Managers. 











TEM 


Below is the reproduction of one of the hundreds of commendatory letters that have been written about Scott's 








WHEN WRITING 


The rights to install this system are controlled by George G. Scott & ( ompany, Certified Public 
lotte, North Carolina, from whom information may be obtained by any 


municipality interested 


Accountants, Char- 
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BI-LATERAL FIRE HOSE 








The hose that does not require frequent 
replacements. 


| BI-LATERAL FIRE HOSE COMPANY 
20 North Wacker Drive 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














Lynchburg Foundry Company 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Cast Iron Bell and Spigot Water and Gas 
Pipe and Fittings 


Flanged Pipe — Flanged Fittings 
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For Long Service and Satisfaction 
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EDSON MANUFACTURING 
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Light and Heavy Duty Units 
Truck or Trailer Mounted 
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PLUG THOSE LEAKS 


N inaccurate water meter is like a leaky 
pail— wasteful. Plug the leaks in your 
metered services. Turn waste into profit. Install 
Hersey Meters. They maintain their initial regis- 
tration accuracy over a period of many years. 
They plug the leaks in municipal finances that 


THE HERSEY DISC METER go with the use of less accurate meters. 

Strength, Accuracy, Dip-tin- 

ning, and Balance make this In the Hersey Meter the disc piston is perfectly balanced 
meter your best investment No guides that introduce friction and wear and detract 


from accuracy are necessary. Perfect balance assures ex- 
treme sensitivity. Streams as small as 1-32 of an inch 
are accurately registered. Rigid testing is enforced in 
the Hersey Plant. Hersey inspectors discard all parts not 
within a ten-thousandth of an inch limit. 


For accurate meters that will return just revenue, write 
the nearest Hersey Branch Office. An engineer there 
will gladly specify for you. 














HeRSEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY - Main Office and W orks: Corner E and 2nd Streets, South 
Boston, Mass. Branch Offices ; New Yorw Crry, 290 Broadway; PortLanp, Ore., 475 Hoyt St.; PHILADELPHIA, 
Pa., 314 Commercial Trust Bldg.; ATLANTA, Ga., 510 Huias-Howell Bldg.; Datrias, Tex., 402 Praetorian Bldg.; 
Cuicaco, ILt., 10 South LaSalle St.: Saw Francisco, CAL., 69 Market St.; Los Ancetes, Car., 450 East Third Se. 
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FOR 1932 INSTALLATIONS 
AND REPLACEMENTS 


Choose ARMCO 


AVED INVERT 
Nature-Tested! Nature-Proved! 


City after city is “‘discovering” worth of Armco Paved Invert 
Armco Paved Invert Pipe as the Pipe. Its great and economical 
better product, in every way, for . adaptability for storm sewers 
storm sewers. % . now stands unquestioned. 

And well they may, for, basic- : ; Like other Armco drainage 
ally, Armco Paved Invert Pipe . . _| products, it is easily hauled at 
is Armco Corrugated Pure Iron ig ' a small costs, without breakage, 
Pipe with an unequaled 25-year =. 3 and requires no expensive equip- 
record for steady, increasing, ’ ment to install. 











storm sewer service. The added To date, more than 2,500,000 
advantage is this: The invert is 
paved with a bituminous pave- 
ment which effectively with- Enclosing an open ditch with a 48-inch 


d : hvd lic traffi Armco Paved Invert Storm Sewer a . 
stands = Sve RYGTeumS wane et Kenilworth. Ilineie lations as an adequate solution 
—sand, silt, stones, and boulders. 


to modern-day storm sewer 
Engineers knew it was right. Years of tests in problems in cities. 

field and laboratory proved the pavement was’ Facts which are responsible for the big swing 

right. But it was left to Nature to give it the to Armco Paved Invert storm sewers are assem- 

final test and Nature has. Years of actual WH bled in booklet form. This is yours for the 


service in the ground have proved the true 


feet of Armco Paved Invert 
Pipe is in use. 1932 will wit- 
ness thousands of new instal- 


asking. Clip and mail the coupon today. 


Armco culverts and drains are manufactured from the Armco 
Ingot Iron of the American Rolling Mill and always bear its brand. 





ARMCO CULVERT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, Middletown, Ohio 





The Pine T 
Ma il Gentlemen: Send me new booklet of facts on Storm Sewers of Armco The Pipe That 
Paved Invert Pipe. Anows No Season 


lam [() an Engineer [) Contractor [() City Official Keep men at work this 

rf ? = winter installing Armco 
, Corrugated Pipe for cul- 

Name - - verts, bridge replace- 


Co up oO me Address . : ments, and for storm 


sewers. 
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